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Presidential Address” 


By R. A. ARCHIBALD, Oakland, Cal. 


ELLOW MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
MB.” VETERINARY ASSOCIATION AND 
FRIENDS: 

By reason of the high honor you con- 
ferred upon me a year ago I am privi- 
leged to follow the time honored custom 
established by my distinguished prede- 
cessors of addressing you this morning. 

Before proceeding, however, I desire 
to take advantage of this opportunity 
to attempt to express my heart-felt ap- 
preciation for the great honor conferred 
in being elected to the office of president 
of the largest veterinary association in 
the world. I am keenly conscious of 
the fact that this honor was not bestowed 
upon me because of any intrinsic merit 
I might possess but rather I desire the 
privilege of considering it a well-de- 
served recognition of the yeoman serv- 
ice in the work of upbuilding the vet- 
erinary profession in North America by 
the veterinarians of the Pacific Coast, 
particularly those of California. 
California Veterinarians Loyal to the 

A. V. M. A. 

California, even though somewhat iso- 
lated by location, has for the past few 
years ranked among the first two or 
three states in point of membership in 
this Association. This should be looked 


“Delivered at 52nd annual meeting A. V. M. A., 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 21, 1916. 


upon as remarkable, and more credit is 
due when we consider the veterinary 
population of the State of California as 
compared to the veterinary population of 
such states as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, and others. As this 
condition of affairs cannot be ascribed to 
accident, it demonstrates that the work 
of organization along veterinary lines in 
California has been prosecuted unceas- 
ingly for the past twenty-five years. 
Journal of the A. V. M. A. 
From an analysis of the work accom- 
plished by this association during the 
past twelve months, the following 
achievements stand out most prominent- 
ly: The acquiring of an official scientific 
Journal for this organization has been 
for many years a crying necessity and 
that this administration has been able to 
purchase the American Veterinary Re- 
view and successfully finance and edit 
same for the past year as its own publi- 
cation in the face of innumerable diff- 
culties must be considered gratifying in 
the extreme. The fact that in previous 
years this Association was frequently in 
such financial straits as to make it neces- 
sary to borrow money in order to meet 
its obligations makes this achievement 
still more impressive. We believe nothing 
has been done in recent years that will 
do more towards concentrating and ce- 
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menting the interests of the veterinary 
profession in this country than the con- 
tinued. successful publication of this 
heretofore much-needed veterinary lit- 
erature. 

Army Veterinary Legislation Obtained 

As you will know our efforts to ob- 
tain legislation for the army veterinarian 
has been finally brought to a successful 
termination and while this administra- 
tion desires as much credit as possible 
for the consummation of this desired rec- 
ognition of our profession, we do not 
wish in any way to undervalue the work 
of those who for years have untiringly 
waged a campaign to obtain this recog- 
nition for our army veterinarians. We 
realize very forcibly that many of our 
members have toiled faithfully for years 
to lay a foundation for this legislation 
and perhaps we have been undeservedly 
fortunate in being able to step in at the 
psychological moment and reap the re- 
ward for our army confréres that has 
long been their due. 

While considering legislative matters 
we must not overlook the fact that a 
campaign is being waged to provide leg- 
islation whereby proper classification of 
employees of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry may be legalized and we sincere- 
ly hope and trust that the so-called “Lo- 
beck Bill” will meet with a success simi- 
lar to that of the army veterinary bill. 


Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease a Remarkable Achievement 
While we in the far west have only 

vague ideas of the intricacies of the sani- 

tary and police problems which arose 
incidental to the late outbreak of foot- 
and mouth-disease in the east and middle 
west, we do believe we are sufficiently 
alive to the situation to unqualifiedly 
commend the work of our Bureau of 
Animal Industry whose destinies are 
watched over by our Drs. Melvin, Moh- 
ler, and an efficient corps of trained vet- 
erinarians, for the splendid manner in 
which it assumed the work of control 
and eradication. Asa result of the firm 
stand adopted in the handling of this dis- 








ease, the results accomplished by our 
Bureau will go down in the archives of 
veterinary history as one of the remark- 
able scientific achievements of all time. 

While great credit is due the Federal 
authorities in this connection, we must 
not overlook the splendid work per- 
formed by members of the profession oc- 
cupying semi-official or perhaps unoff- 
cial positions. With few exceptions 
these men when called upon to assist at 
great personal and business sacrifices 
contributed their time and energy with 
only one objective viewpoint: viz., the 
eradication of aphthous fever from this 
country. 

Tuberculosis, Hog Cholera and Con- 
tagious Abortion 

Regarding the control of tuberculosis, 
it is quite apparent that we can only re- 
port progress at this time. It is hoped, 
however, that the International Commis- 
sion on Bovine Tuberculosis will submit 
at this meeting data and advice that will 
tend to guide our footsteps over the 
many obstacles this problem presents, as 
it has done on several occasions in the 
past. 

Hog cholera is another disease that 
should receive more study and considera- 
tion. We trust that some action will be 
taken during this meeting towards lay- 
ing a foundation for the control and use 
of anti-hog-cholera serum and virus, par- 
ticularly virus. It has undoubtedly been 
shown in some states where the use of 
these biologics is properly controlled that 
the most encouraging results have been 
obtained, whereas in communities where 
their use has been placed in the hands 
of the laity and other irresponsible indi- 
viduals scientifically, the results have 
been disastrous, detracting as a result 
from the confidence that should and 
would be. placed in these prophylactic 
agents when properly applied. 

Little need be said with reference to 
the next most important disease, namely, 
contagious abortion. The programme 
committee has arranged for a symposium 
upon this vital question and there is no 
doubt but that the ground will be 
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thoroughly covered both by scientific 
papers and discussions. 

Only passing mention of the above 
named diseases is made, as it is realized 
that the various committees appointed 
for the specific purpose of considering 
they will deal with them at such length 
and in such a manner as could not pos- 
sibly be attempted in an address of this 
character. 

Changes in Our Conception of Im- 

munity 

A matter that is dear to our heart and 
which is considered pertinent to an ad- 
dress of this nature is the tremendous 
progress being made in the solving of 
problems underlying the question of im- 
munity. As probably you all know the 
theories of Metchnikoff, Erhlich and 
others, while they have served as stimu- 
li and have laid a foundation for 
research and study, later developments 
have shown that such theories have failed 
to furnish logical explanations for the 
changes an animal undergoes during the 
progress of an infectious or toxemic dis- 
ease. The work of Vaughn, Peterson, 
Wright, Jobling, Abderhalden, Bordet, 
Friedberger and many others have shown 
that the theory of phagocytosis of Metch- 
nikoff and the side chain theory of 
Ehrlich have not been entirely satisfac- 
tory, and as a consequence they will have 
to undergo modification or even give way 
to the newer theories which deal with 
the physio-biological factors designated 
as ferments and anti-ferments. These 
elements are attracting the attention of 
physiologists, biologists and pathologists 
almost to the exclusion of all the hypo- 
thetical factors heretofore considered. 
The fact has already been established 
that normal balancing of these elements 
has a vital bearing on normal metabolism 
and that the therapeutics of the future 
will be largely confined to an attempt to 
regulate the normal balanced relationship 
between these elements. In other words 
it becomes more and more apparent that 
upsetting this balanced relationship is 
the main factor in bringing about path- 
ological conditions, and in controlling 


working along similar lines. 
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pathological conditions the big problem 
confronting the medical world today is 
how to rationally maintain the normal 
balance between the ferments on the one 
hand and anti-ferments on the other by | 
increasing or decreasing either as the 
occasion requires. The action of these 
ferments and anti-ferments as research 
has shown are not necessarily specific in 
character, hence, while specific reactions 
and changes are not denied, they are not 
the only factors involved in the process 
of immunity. 

The lesson to be learned here is that 
those of us who have been pinning our 
faith on specific therapy in the treatment 
and control of infectious diseases and 
relying upon the doctrine of specificity 
to explain the changes occurring during 
the progress of acquiring immunity and 
in our study of immunology, must pre- 
pare ourselves to accept and‘ to under- 
stand the principles involved in the new- 
er ideas gained from actual experimental 
research and clinical application of the 
knowledge acquired by a study of the 
role played by the physio-biological ele- 
ments known as ferments and anti-fer- 
ments. 

The Task of Keeping Up-to-date 

The man who endeavors to keep up 
with the progress of scientific medicine 
of today has his work cut out for him, 
and in order to keep pace with modern 
progress, he must be endowed with ex- 
traordinary energy, in fact must be of 
an exceptional character and be fortified 
with a mentality that is capable of being 
stimulated by association and contact 
with those who are interested and are 
No man 
who is devoting his life to the work, 
study, and elucidation of the many ques- 
tions concerning the control and eradi- 
cation of disease can hope to make prog- 
ress along these lines unless he mingles 
with his fellow-men whose mission and 
life work is devoted to the solving of 
these problems. 

Our main object in calling attention 
to these facts is to endeavor to show that 
for the man who is working along sci- 
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entific lines today, even though he may 
be engaged in constructive work himself, 
his big problem is to keep abreast of the 
tremendous progress that is being made 
and to emphasize the fact that he who 
does not exert every energy he possesses 
with this object in view will fall by the 
wayside or will at least become a non- 
entity in his community as far as the 
medical profession is concerned. 

. If these be the facts, it is quite evident 
that the veterinarian who desires to be 
alive to the issues of the day and remain 
in the march of progress must take ad- 
vantage of the facilities afforded by 
membership in the American Veterinary 
Medical Association and to use to the 
fullest extent the meetings of this Asso- 
ciation as a medium to commune and ex- 
change ideas with his fellow-workers. 
The Most Important Matter Before 

The A. V. M. A. 

Coming down to a consideration of 
the future as it pertains to the welfare 
of this organization, the first problem 
that strikes us most forcibly is that of 
reorganization. It is self-evident that 
this Association should proceed as rapid- 
ly as constitutional practice and parli- 


mentary law will permit to change the. 


present methods of conducting its ultra- 
business affairs which have proven to be 
entirely inadequate to handle the enor- 
mous amount of business that is forced 
upon us as the result of rapid growth, 
increased membership and_responsibili- 
ties. Reorganization of this Association 
therefore, bringing it up to a standard 
commensurate with its size and future 
aims and objects, is unquestionably the 
most vital problem confronting us dur- 
ing this session. If this body should do 
nothing else during the next few days 
but reconstruct its constitution and by- 
laws, rendering them adequate to meet 
the necessities of such an organization 
as ours, we will feel when adjournment 
is reached that we have witnessed the 
conclusion of the most successful meet- 
ing in the history of this Association. 
While we have no doubt but that the 
Committee on Reorganization will sub- 





mit a complete report dealing with this 
problem, we feel that the experiences of 
the past have given us some insight as 
to the inadequacy of our present consti- 
tution and by-laws to meet the necessi- 
ties and particularly the emergencies 
that crop up from time to time. In this 
connection therefore, I desire the privi- 
lege of submitting to you and to your 
Executive Committee certain recommen- 
dations or suggestions. 
Affiliation with State Associations 
We believe steps should be taken to 
interest all state associations in national 
association work for if all state organi- 
zations become component parts of this 
Association, it would solve the problem 
of controlling the personnel of our mem- 
bership and in this way it could be read- 
ily determined whether or not a pros- 
pective member was or was not an asso- 
ciation man and whether he was a man 
in good standing in his own community. 
A President Elect Desirable 
The custom followed by the American 
Medical Association of electing its presi- 
dent one year prior to the actual as- 
sumption of the duties of his office 
should be adopted by this organization 
as we do not believe, judging from ex- 
periences gained during the past year, 
that any man should be injected into or 
be required to assume the duties and re- 
sponsibilities incidental to the office of 
president without some time for prepa- 
ration. 
A Budget System for Expenditures 
Some arrangement should be made to 


.better control the indiscriminate use of 


the Association’s money, more especially 


.in the matter of regulating appropria- 


tions and controlling the un&uthorized 
contraction of bills by the various com- 
mittees and resident state secretaries. 
The finance committee should be proper- 
ly constituted and be required to pass 
upon all proposals for appropriations be- 
fore such proposals are submitted to the 


Association for final action. The com- 


mittee on finance should also have juris- 
diction over all matters pertaining to the 
finances of the Association and should 
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be empowered to employ an expert ac- 
countant to audit the books of the Asso- 
ciation at least once a year. Further I 
suggest that all moneys collected in the 
name of the Association be placed in the 
hands of the treasurer and its use be 
controlled by the administration at all 
times. 

A “Full Time” Secretary Required 

It appears that the time has arrived 
when it is absolutely imperative to have 
a full time Secretary elected for a period 
of not less than five years, whose office 
should be located where he would be in 
almost daily contact with the editor of 
our Journal. 

Better Revenue System Required 

It is essential that a fixed policy be 
adopted in regard to the matter of dues 
as it is quite evident that the present 
chaotic condition of affairs in this con- 
nection are to say the least deplorable. 
Your Secretary in his annual report will 
probably have something to say on this 
question. 

Associate Members an Advantage 

Associate members should be pro- 
vided for as there are many men whose 
qualifications are not such as to render 
them eligible to active membership but 
whose support and co-operation would 
be invaluable from a scientific stand- 
point. 

A Managing Editor Needed 

One of the most pressing needs is the 
early selection of a business manager 
for-the Journal. At present such duties 
devolve upon the editor. We think it 
is the experience of all who are familiar 
with journalistic work that the funetions 
of editor and business manager have sel- 
dom, if ever, been carried on success- 
fully by one person. If this is true, the 
future success of our Journal necessi- 
tates the immediate selection of a busi- 
ness manager whose mission it will be to 
take charge of the business features of 
the publication. 

Shall We Emulate the Clam? 

The suggestion is made that all papers 

and committee reports presented to the 
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Association be copyrighted and that only 
original papers be submitted to this body 
for consideration or to the Journal for 
publication. 
Animal Husbandry a Part of Veter- 
inary Curriculum 

In view of the tremendous change in 
the character of veterinary practice, es- 
pecially in rural districts, conditions that 
are largely due to the passing of the 
horse, it would not only seem desirable 
but in fact especially necessary for this 
Association to take a decided stand in 
requiring veterinary colleges to supple- 
ment regular veterinary instruction with 
a course on animal husbandry, particular- 
ly with reference to the breeding and 
care of meat- and milk-producing ani- 
mals. If this policy is carried out, the 
veterinarian of the future will be enabled 
to occupy the position in farming com- 
munities that is now indifferently filled 
by the so-called Farm Advisor or agri- 
cultural graduate. 
Sanitation Should be Taught in Veter- 

inary Colleges 

The various veterinary educational in- 
stitutions of this country should also be 
required to change their curricula so that 
students could acquire, at least, a fair 
working knowledge of problems inciden- 
tal to veterinary sanitary science and po- 
lice and public health matters in general. 

This thought is suggested because in 
recent meetings called for the purpose of 
dealing with problems connected with 
animal husbandry, and sanitary problems 
incidental to the production of meat and 
milk, the veterinarian instead of being 
the leader or a prominent factor in such 
movements is only present by courtesy or 
as an invited guest. 

Acknowledgments 

The program committee has labored 
hard to prepare a splendid literary ban- 
quet for this meeting and bearing as it 
does the name of the men who are con- 
stantly doing things, it is hoped that all 
will take advantage of the occasion pre- 
sented to obtain all possible benefits 
therefrom. 
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This opportunity is taken to express 
my deep sense of appreciation for the 
splendid support accorded me during the 
past year by both officers and members 
of the various committees and I particu- 
larly desire to express my heart-felt ap- 
preciation for the support and assistance 
accorded me by your secretary, Dr. C. 
M. Haring, who has been untiring in his 
efforts not only to assist me with counsel 
and advice in the hour of need but also 
for the vast amount of time and energy 
he has displayed in conducting the affairs 
of the Association with only one thought 
in mind, the best interests of the pro- 


fession we have the honor to represent. 
Let Us Be Broad 

I realize fully that your time is alto- 
gether too valuable to be taken up by me 
in the discussion of generalities so I will 
close by expressing the hope that this 
meeting will be a success and will be 
marked by harmonious deliberation so 
that our thoughts’ will not be swayed by 
personal grievances and desires, but will 
be centered upon the business at hand 
for in that way only can the best possible 
interests of the veterinary profession as 
a whole and the individual as a unit be 
conserved and promoted. 


Bovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia* 


By DR. A. T. KINSLEY, Kansas City, Mo. 


EMORRHAGIC septicemia. is 

now considered to be a specific 
infectious disease of cattle and re- 
lated animals, and is caused by the 
B. bovisepticus. A few years ago 
hemorrhagic septicemia was'a group 
name and included a variety of condi- 
tions, some of which have been identi- 
fied as specific diseases and others. as 
types of true hemorrhagic septicemia. 
This disease manifests some very in- 
teresting peculiarities. It may occur 
sporadically and enzootically, and re- 
cently it became epizootic. It may ap- 
pear suddenly and practically. disap- 
pears suddenly, and in many outbreaks 
the source of infection has not been 
determined. 

This disease has been identified in 
various sections of the United States. 
It was first recognized in Tennessee 
in 1898 and in Minnesota in 1901. It 
has prevailed in Missouri since 1910, 
however, it was more prevalent during 
October and November, 1915, than 
previously. The disease was wide- 
spread in Kansas in October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1915, in fact, the 


*A paper read at the ag annual meeting, A. V. M. 
A., Detroit, Mich., Aug. 21, 1916. 


sanitary authorities considered regu- 
lations to control the movement of 
cattle from public stock yards. Ne- 
braska sanitary officials investigated 
several herds, during the last year, in 
which hemorrhagic septicemia had been 
introduced with shipped-in cattle. 
Wyoming has had at least four out- 


-breaks. Reports of the prevalence of 


this disease have also been obtained 
from the sanitary officials of California, 
Colorado, The Dakotas, Indiana, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Minnesota, Montana, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania and Texas. The 
disease has not been identified by the 
state sanitary officials of Tennessee. 
Kentucky and Rhode Island, and IIli- 
nois have had only one or two out- 
breaks. The Pathologic division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry reports 
that they have identified this disease 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia since January first, 
1916. e 

Hemorrhagic septicemia is more prev- 
alent than is generally supposed. This 
disease occurred in from five to ninety 
per cent. of all carload shipments of 
calves and yearlings from public stock 
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yards in the middle west during Octo- 
ber, November and December, 1915, and 
January, 1916. The losses in the affected 
herds varied from one to ninety per cent. 
One calf commission company estimated 
that at least 10 per cent. of over 60,000 
calves and yearlings shipped from one 
market in the past ten months died of 
this disease. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia has _ been 
variously designated as shipping fever, 
strangles, influenza, catarrhal fever, in- 
fectious pneumonia and septic pleuro- 
pneumonia. Different types of this 
disease have been identified, viz., the 
pectoral, abdominal and cutaneous 
forms. -A fourth type, the meningeal 
form has also been recognized. The 
cutaneous form was considered as the 
usual type of hemorrhagic septicemia 
in America until recently. The pec- 
toral form of the disease was recog- 
nized in Missouri only after summar- 
izing the facts obtained from the in- 
vestigation of several outbreaks of the 
disease in 1910-11-12. 

Cattle of all ages are susceptible to 
hemorrhagic septicemia, but young 
cattle are apparently more frequently 
affected with the pectoral form of the 
disease than mature cattle. The con- 


dition of the animals does not appear - 


to be a factor in susceptibility as ani- 
mals that are in good flesh are as fre- 
quently affected as those that are thin 
and emaciated. Changeable weather 
predisposes to the disease, especially 
the pectoral type, or at least more 
cases are observed in the fall and win- 
ter seasons. The shipping of cattle 
predisposes them to this infection. 
Recently weaned calves that are 
shipped to public markets are espe- 
cially subject to respiratory infection 
because of their persistent bawling. 
The specific cause of the disease is 
the B. bovisepticus, a micro-organism 
belonging to the pasteurella group. 
This microbian agent appears to be 
universally distributed and this ac- 
counts for the sporadic cases of 
hemorrhagic septicemia. The B. bovi- 


septicus is a non-motile, cocco-bacil- 
lus, pleomorphic, Gram negative, bipo- 
lar staining micro-organism. They 
are primarily aerobes, form no spores, 
do not liquify gelatin or coagulate 
milk. Several different strains have 
been isolated from various outbreaks 
and some variations from the char- 
acteristics above given have been ob- 
served. 

It is probable that infection B. bo- 
visepticus from any source, excepting 
diseased animals, rarely produces dis- 
ease unless the resistance of the in- 
fected animal has been diminished. 
Only two instances have been re- 
corded where the pectoral form of 
hemorrhagic septicemia appeared in 
herds of cattle that had not been 
shipped or moved to new premises 
and in which no new cattle had been 
introduced. 

The B.  bovisepticus eliminated 
from affected cattle are more virulent 
and young cattle exposed to such in- 
fection frequently become affected 
with the pectoral form of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia. Thus native cattle 
on a farm not infrequently contract 
the pectoral form of this disease from 
shipped-in cattle and especially from 
cattle that have passed through public 
stock yards, and in some instances the 
shipped-in cattle remain healthy, in 
spite of the fact that they have been 
carriers of virulent B. bovisepticus. 

The B. bovisepticus may gain en- 
trance to the animal body through 
the various mucous membranes, but 
especially through the respiratory and 
digestive mucosa, and less frequently 
it may be introduced through the skin. 

As previously stated three or four 
different types of this disease have 
been identified, viz., pectoral, abdomi- 
nal, cutaneous or exanthematous and 
meningeal. This disease may be per- 
acute, acute or chronic. The specific 
lesions depend upon the type or forms 
of the disease. The principal lesions 
of the pectoral form occur in the 
thoracic viscera, those of the abdomi- 
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nal form in the abdominal viscera, 
those of the cutaneous form in the sub- 
cutaneous tissue and those of the 
meningeal form in the meninges. 
Acute or peracute hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia is characterized primarily by 
hemorrhages which occur in the sub- 
serosa, submucosa and subcutis. The 
hemorrhages are usually petechial in 
size and they usually occur beneath 
the epicardium and endocardium in 
the acute form. and _ in _ the 
epicardium and endocardium in 
the subacute form of the disease. In 
the subacute form there are subpleural 
hemorrhages and in the pectoral form 
there is usually an accumulation of 
serous fluid in the pleural cavity, also 
pneumonia, in which there is an in- 
terstitial exudation. Areas of hepati- 
zation occur in one or both lungs, these 
portions being red, brown or grey in 
color and of a friable consistency, 
other portions of lung will be hypere- 
mic and even hemorrhagic. The vis- 
ceral pleura may be inflamed and ‘in 
extreme cases it may be covered with 
fibrinous exudate. The mediastinum 
may contain a gelatinous exudate. 
The abdominal form is usually acute 
or subacute and is characterized by 


submucous and subserous hemorrhages, - 


or by hemorrhagic enteritis and peri- 
tonitis in which there is a quantity of 
serous or sero-hemorrhagic exudate 
in the peritoneal cavity. In some cases 
the spleen may be enlarged. - 

The subcutaneous form is evidenced 
by petechial hemorrhages and a 
marked accumulation of serous exu- 
date in the subcutis, particularly of the 
inferior cervical region. 

Reynolds and Nunn have reported 
some: cases in which there was a 
marked hemorrhagic meningitis. In 
these cases there is usually extensive 
petechial hemorrhages in the subcutis 
of the cervical region. It is rather 
common to find two or more of the 
foregoing types of lesions occurring 
simultaneously. 

The symptoms of this disease de- 
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pend upon the type of lesions. The 
early stages of the disease are usually 
evidenced by depression, dullness and 
inappetence. The affected animals are 
usually stiff and have little tendency 
to move. There is usually a rise in 
temperature of from two degrees to 
five degrees F. The pulse rate is increas- 
ed and the character changed. In the 
pectoral form, the respiratory rate is 
increased and there is labored breath- 
ing. The affected animal has a dry, 
painful cough, and there are frothy 
serous or sero-sanguineous nasal and 
ocular discharges, the discharges later 
becoming of a purulent character. 
Pleuritic friction sounds and solidity 
of lung areas may be determined by a 
physical examination. Those cases in 
which there is involvement of the ab- 
dominal viscera, show temperature, cir- 
culatory and digestive disturbances. 
There are colicy pains and diarrhoea, 
the fecal discharges being frequently 
streaked with blood. The exanthema- 
tous form of the disease is character- 
ized by high temperature, circulatory 
disturbances and by subcutaneous, in- 
flammatory edema, especially of the 
inferior cervical region, although it may 
occur elsewhere. This tumefaction 
may interfere with circulation, deglu- 
tition and respiration, as well as with 
locomotion. So-called Mad Itch has 
recently been identified by Norden and 
Salsbery as a type of cutaneous 
hemorrhagic septicemia. 

The meningeal type is manifested by 
disturbance of the brain functions. 
Animals so affected are usually nerv- 
ous, excitable and sometimes vicious. 
This type of the disease is usually 
rapidly fatal. In some of these cases 
the affected animals will hook or butt 
posts, troughs, mangers or other ob- 
jects. There is usually a hypersensa- 
tive condition of the cutaneous struc- 
tures of the cervical region and di- 
minished sensations in the posterior 
third or half of the body and in some 
instances there are no reflexes poste- 
rior to the lumbar region. Animals so 
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affected are usually down as they ap- 
pear to have no control of the fore- 
legs and the .hind legs are rigid. Thus 
when made to move in their attempts 
to arise to their feet, they may stand 
on their heads or even turn somer- 
saults. There is usually a dilatation 
of the pupil in these cases. 

In the subacute or chronic form of 
the disease regardless of type the af- 
fected animals show marked emacia- 
tion. 

Symptoms indicating the presence 
of a single type of this disease may be 
observed, but it is not rare for the dis- 
ease to affect the thoracic viscera in 
the beginning and later, to involve the 
digestive viscera. Such cases show a 
combination of symptoms. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia may be con- 
fused with mycotic forage poisoning, 
blackleg, malignant edema, anthrax, 
pneumonia and _ strongylosis. The 
ante-mortem diagnosis of hemorrhagic 
septicemia is not possible in all cases, 
and where opportunity presents, the 
diagnosis should always be verified by 
autopsy and laboratory examination. 

So-called forage poisoning, in which 
the active causative agent is mycotic in 
nature, is the most difficult condition to 
distinguish from hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia, especially when the lesions 
found in autopsy are the only evidence 
upon which to base a diagnosis. The 
lesions in the very actite cases of my- 
cosis consist of petechial hemorrhages 
in various body tissues but occur es- 
pecially in the subendocardium. The 
only positive method of differentiating 
between hemorrhagic septicemia and 
mycotic forage poisoning is the demon- 
stration of the B. bovisepticus in hem- 
orrhagic septicemia and the negative 
findings in mycotic forage poisoning. 
(The B. bovisepticus does not occur 
in the blood of affected animals until 
just before death.) As the technic of 
the diagnosticians become more per- 
fect the cases of mycotic forage poi- 
soning become less frequent and it may 
be possible that perfection of labora- 
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tory technic for field diagnosis will 
determine that mycotic forage poison- 
ing is hemorrhagic septicemia. 

The ante-mortem differentiation of 
hemorrhagic septicemia from blackleg 
is not difficult as the emphysematous 
tumefaction characterizes blackleg. In 
those cases in which the disease affects 
internal muscular structures an au- 
topsy reveals the lesions of the muscu- 
lar tissue, consisting of darkened color, 
peculiar odor, dry and friable consis- 
tency characteristic of blackleg. 
Blackleg is confined to young animals 
and hemorrhagic septicemia affects cat- 
tle of all ages. 

Cutaneous hemorrhagic septicemia 
is strikingly similar to malignant 
edema, but those conditions can be dis- 
tinguished ante-mortem by the fact 
that the serum escaping from an inci- 
sion deep into the local tumefaction 
of hemorrhagic septicemia is inodor- 
ous and the serum from such an in- 
cision in a tumefaction of malignant 
edema has an offensive odor and in 
some instances contains bubbles of gas. 

Localized anthrax or charbon may 
be differentiated from cutaneous hem- 
orrhagic septicemia by demonstrating 
the black, tarry, varnish-like non-co- 
agulable blood in the localized anthrax 
lesion. The blood throughout the car- 
cass of an animal dead of generalized 
anthrax has the same appearance as 
from the local lesion and the B. an- 
thracis is demonstrable and is easily 
distinguished from the B. bovisepticus. 

The pectoral form of hemorrhagic 
septicemia is frequently primarily 
manifested: as pneumonia and is diffi- 
cult to distinguish by ante-mortem ex- 
amination from ordinary pneumonia, 
excepting for the infectiousness of the 
disease. 

It is differentiated ante-mortem from 
verminous broncho-pneumonia by the 
absence of the wheezing respiration 
and the paroxisms of coughing that 
characterizes the latter. Absence of 
vermes, portions of vermes or their 
ova in the nasal discharges should be 
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sufficient evidence to eliminate ver- 
minous broncho-pneumonia. The 
presence of vermes is usually demon- 
strable by post-mortem examination 
and thus verminous pneumonia can be 
readily differentiated from hemor- 
rhagic septicemia pneumonia. 

The subacute or chronic form of the 
pectoral type of hemorrhagic septice- 
mia is clinically similar to bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia. Pectoral hemor- 
rhagic septicemia is usually acute and 
rapidly fatal in the beginning of an 
outbreak which further distinguishes 
it from bovine pleuro-pneurnonia—the 
latter being essentially chronic. The lung 
lesions of pleuro-pneumonia are char- 
acterized by the variegated color, due 
to an interstitial fibrous formation and 
variation in the age of the pulmonary 
lesion. The lesions of hemorrhagic 
septicemia pneumonia are very similar 
but in the former disease there is an 
interstitial exudate of fibrin or sero- 
fibrin and the interstitial exudate in the 
latter disease is fibrous, a distinction 
sufficient for differentiation. 

The differentiation of pulmonary 
strongylosis and pectoral hemorrhagic 
septicemia has been discussed. The 
differentiation of the abdominal form 
of hemorrhagic septicemia from gas- 
tric or intestinal parasitism is usually 
not difficult, as parasitism is essentially 
chronic and the abdominal form of 
hemorrhagic septicemia is acute. 
Should there be any confusion in dis- 
tinguishing these clinically, an autopsy 
of an animal recently dead will reveal 
the difference and give the evidence for 
a positive diagnosis. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia is usually 
an acute and highly fatal disease, how- 


ever, the pectoral form of this disease 
is occasionally observed in a chronic 
form. The acute cutaneous and ab- 
dominal types usually terminate fa- 
tally in from 6 to 36 hours. The acute 
form of the pectoral type rarely termi- 
nates fatally in less than three days 
and the chronic form of the pectoral 
type may persist for from one to three 
weeks or even longer and some of the 
affected animals may recover, but in 
these cases a chronic lung affection 
usually persists. The prognosis in all 
cases is unfavorable. 

Medical treatment of this disease in 
any of its forms is of little value. Some 
practitioners have claimed that favor- 
able results were obtained by the early 
application of bacterin in affected ani- 
mals but the use of such an agent in 
the acute types of any disease is of 
questionable value. There appears to 
be an abundance of evidence of the 
successful prevention of the develop- 
ment of hemorrhagic septicemia in ex- 
posed cattle by the use of bacterin. 

Sanitary measures should be resorted 
to in the control of this as well as the 
control of other infectious diseases. 
However, such measures cannot be as 
effective as in most other acute, read- 
ily-transmissible infectious diseases 
because of the universal distribution of 
the causative agent, the B. bovisepti- 
cus. Vehicles of transportation and 
public stock yards are a means and 
source of infection and should be 
cleaned and disinfected at frequent in- 
tervals to diminish the possibility of 
dissemination of infection. Carcasses 
dead of the disease should be disposed 
of in such a manner that ali infectious 
material will be destroyed. 
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Present Status of the Infectious Abortion 
Problem 


By L. R. HIMMELBERGER, B. &., D. V. M., 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky. 


PIZOOTIC abortion has received a 

great deal of attention from both 
American and European investigators, 
and is considered by many to be even a 
greater menace to the livestock industry 
than tuberculosis. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to report any original re- 
search, but merely to review the more 
recent literature concerning progress be- 
ing made with a general view to combat 
the disease. 

Investigators differ as to the extent of 
the distribution of epizootic abortion. 
Thus, Williams believes and insists that 
every dairy herd worthy of the name is 
infected, and, furthermore, every cow in 
the herd is infected. There is, no doubt, 
some foundation for such statements, 
but, nevertheless, it appears that state- 
ments of this character are a bit too 
broad. The writer has repeatedly tested 
cows in large dairy herds without the 
slightest suspicion of reaction resulting 
to either the complement fixation or ag- 
glutination tests. There is every reason 
to believe that the condition known as 
infectious on contagious abortion is epi- 
zootic in a great majority of the dairy 
herds of this country as well as Europe, 
and that this condition is caused by a 
micro-organism known as bacillus abor- 
tus, first isolated by Professors Bang and 
Stribolt, of Denmark, and reported in 
189%. There is a generous amount of 


literature supporting the work of Pro- 


fessor Bang, and this etiological factor 
has been.studied and isolated by many 
institutions in Europe, including the Brit- 
ish Commission, whose report in 1908 
confirms the existing opinion that the in- 
fection was widespread in England. The 
work of McNeal, Good, Giltner, Hadley 


and others is proof of its great preva- 
lence in the United States. The disease 
has been recognized in South Africa. 
There is another condition considered 
by some to be closely related to infec- 
tious abortion. This condition is generally 
known as “infectious granular vaginitis.” 
Williams and others are convinced that 
the presence of vaginitis in a given herd 
is evidence of the presence of epizootic 
abortion. According to Zwick, this con- 
dition is not considered to be a cause of 
abortion. We have seen it present in 
herds which have never had a history of 
abortion and in which blood samples gave 
no reaction to either the complement fix- 
ation or the agglutination test. 
Considerable controversy exists at 
present regarding the avenues by which 
bacillus abortus (Bang) gains entrance 
to the animal body. According to the 
work of the British Commission, an ani- 
mal may be infected with abortion by 
the injection of virulent material or act- 
ive cultures into the blood stream. It 
is also possible to infect animals by sub- 
cutaneous inoculation of considerable 
quantities of infective material. These, 
however, are, of course, unnatural ave- 
nues of infection. Naturally, the abor- 
tion organism may gain entrance either 
by way of the genital passages or by 
way of the mouth. Surface has also 
shown that it is possible to produce in- 
fection by introducing material in ways 
other than by way of the vagina. Wil- 
liams insists that the most prevalent and 
perhaps the only way in which the preg- 
nant animal becomes infected is by way 
of the vagina previous to the sealing of 
the os. This method of infection has 
always been supposed to be the natural 
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method. Infection by the use of infected 
sires is considered by some the most fre- 
quent way in which the disease is spread. 
It has been proven beyond question, how- 
ever, that infection may be established 
after conception and in advanced periods 
of gestation. The part played by the sire 
in spreading infection is, of course, dif- 
ficult to ascertain. When it is consid- 
ered, however, that infection can be 
brought about by the ingestion of viru- 
lent material, circumstantial evidence 
which previously pointed to the bull as 
a factor of almost exclusive importance 
is weakened to the extent of putting the 
sire in a secondary role as a spreader of 
the disease. For example, aborting cows 
on pasture infect the pasture to a greater 
or less extent, which, in case of its be- 
ing consumed by other animals, in a short 
time would be capable of establishing in- 
fection. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, in this connection that the infected 
material is not discharged in any con- 
siderable quantities before the act of 
abortion. It is quite possible that an 
animal which has aborted may be a 
source of infection for a considerable 
length of time subsequent to abortion. 
Stockman takes the position with regard 
to bovine abortion that infection “takes 
place most frequently and surely by way 
of the alimentary tract, owing to the ani- 
mal swallowing infected food or water or 
licking infected material on the bodies 
of others or elsewhere. It is also theo- 
retically possible, however, that a cow 
may be infected by the contaminated 
penis of a_bull at the time of service, but 
it seems very doubtful if the pregnant 
uterus of a non-infected cow can become 
infected by the bacillus of bovine abor- 
tion traveling up the genital organs from 
without, and in this connection it has to 
be remembered that the bacillus of Bang 
is non-motile.” As regards infection by 
way of the genital tract, introduction of 
virulent material from soiled gutters, 
etc., is quite improbable. A considera- 
tion of this subject would be incomplete 
without mention of the possibility of the 
bacilli persisting in the womb from one 


abortion to the date of the next preg- 
nancy. . 

We are supposed to have at our com- 
mand methods for the diagnosis of this 
disease which are reliable. Microscopic 


_ examination is to a certain extent unre- 


liable. The methods of complement fixa- 
tion or agglutination used in the diag- 
nosis of other diseases in both man and 
domesticated animals have been applied 
to this disease more or less successfully. 
Surface, Hadley, the British Commission, 
Zwick and others were the first to apply 
these methods<in the diagnosis of epi- 
zootic abortion and vouch for their relia- 
bility. 

Abortin, a preparation similar to tu- 
berculin, has been used by the British 
Commission, Giltner and others in at- 
tempts to establish its value as a means 
of diagnosing this disease. Thus far, 
the preparations used have not given 
much promise. It is suggested that their 
refinement might lead to more reliable 
and constant results. According to 
Zwick, the agglutination and complement 
fixation tests are of value in establishing 
the presence of infection in cattle. 
Moussu in a communication in the Tenth 
International Veterinary Congress at 
London, in 1914, maintains that methods 
of diagnosis, based upon the use of 


_abortin, the agglutination and comple- 


ment fixation tests, have proven of no 
value. Stockman attaches great im- 
portance to the complement fixation 
and the agglutination test in diagnosing 
the disease in cattle because cattke may 
become infected with two distinct in- 
fections, viz., the bovine infection and 
the ovine infection. It is, no doubt, 
established that these two methods are of 
value in the detection of the disease, pro- 
vided a reliable antigen is used. 
Methods of prevention which are now 
in use are numerous. One cannot con- 
sider the treatment or prevention of this 
disease without at least making mention 
of attempts at the use of chemo-therapy. 
For a number of years phenol or car- 
bolic acid was regarded as a specific for 
this disease. This treatment has very 
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slender claims for its existence. It is 
now accepted by most authorities that 
its use is impractical and unjustifiable. 
Experiments performed by the British 
Commission have proven it to be of no 
value whatever. 

Methylene blue has also been given 
a prominent place as a preventive of 
this disease. Its present status is, of 
course, in question, but there is no 
reason to believe from the theoretical 
point of view that the administration 
of this material results in the destruc- 
tion of bacilli which may be present 
in the pregnant uterus. While the 
material is eliminated through the kid- 
neys, there is no reason to believe that 
any of it reaches the uterus, though 
somewhat astonishing results have been 
obtained in various herds by its use, but 
would not the same results have been 
obtained without its use? Furthermore, 
are not some of the results credited to 
its favor due to an immunity acquired 
as the result of a previous abortion? It 
must also be considered that in the use 
of methylene blue expert advice is usu- 
ally obtained by the owner. Such advice 
usually includes instructions for sanitary 
precautions which may be responsible for 
many of the good results obtained by 
its use. 

At present, great attention is being 
given to immunization as a possible solu- 
tion of the problem. When it is consid- 
ered that the majority of aborting cows 
do not abort at two or three successive 
pregnancies, it must be admitted that this 
is, no doubt, due to an active immunity 
established, and immunization offers the 
most promising solution of the difficulty. 
It is true that some animals do abort 
twice and a lesser number will abort 
three successive times. This would indi- 


cate that an immunity had not been estab- — 


lished by the first infection. The disease 
is, no doubt, a chronic one and must be 
treated as such. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to conclude that a considerable time 
must elapse and the animal subjected to 
considerable exposure before an immu- 
nity is built up. McFadyean and Stock- 
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man, in experiments carried on and re- 
ported under the British Commission, 
used large doses (in some cases as much 
as 125 c. c. of bacterial suspension) of 
killed cultures for the purpose of im- 
munization. Several animals were used 
in their experiments and the results ob- 
tained were promising. In a few cases, 
however, a protection was not produced, 
but when it is considered that the experi- 
mental animals were subjected to im- 
mense quantities of virulent material, 
quantities greatly in excess of those 
which an animal would naturally secure, 
their results would seem to indicate that 
the method has a promising future. 
Stockman, in a later report (1914), gives 
the results of experiments in which both 
living and dead cultures were used in 
attempts at immunization. While better 
results were obtained with living cultures 
than with dead cultures, the former is too 
dangerous a procedure to be adopted gen- 
erally, and it seems that dead cultures 
constitute the only hope of immunization. 
Bevan, in a report of work done in South 
Africa, shows that immune bodies were 
produced in large quantities by the sub- 
cutaneous injection of large doses of dead 
organisms. He showed that the intensity 
of the reactions varied with the number 
of organisms used. This brings up the 
question as to whether or not immune 
bodies have any relation to actual re- 
sistance. There is reason to believe that 
the agglutinating titre of a serum may 
be some indication as to the resistance 
possessed by that animal; however, it is 
a disputed question. Hallman conducted 
experiments with both living and dead 
cultures and found that the use of living 
cultures was apt to result in sterility and 
that there was little to encourage one in 
the use of dead cultures. In view of the 
experience of English workers, however, 
it must be taken into consideration that 
Hallman used but 10 c. c. of bacterial 
suspension, injected at intervals of two 
weeks, the number of dead organisms be- 
ing 45,000,000,000 per c. c. It can be 
seen from this that his doses were much 
less than those used by English workers. 
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In reviewing the immunization experi- 
ments performed by the various workers, 
one is forced to the conclusion that the 
injection of dead organisms may prove 
of value. 

It is conceded that the treatment of the 
aborting animal is of exceeding import- 
ance to her future usefulness. In cases 
of abortion it is usually necessary to re- 
move the placenta manually. This neces- 
sarily increases the chance for a contam- 
ination of the uterus with microorgan- 
isms of secondary importance and which 
may play an important role in the pro- 
duction of a metritis, resulting in subse- 
quent sterility. The work of Wall has 
shown conclusively that the abortion in- 
fection of the uterus is not as serious as 
the resulting secondary infection. These 
secondary invaders may be involved in 
perfectly normal parturitions and steril- 
ity result. This may account for a great 
deal of the sterility that evidently has no 
connection with an abortion history. 

Giltner and Himmelberger, in a publi- 
cation in 1912, showed the value of lactic 
acid prepared from pure cultures of lac- 
tic acid bacteria in milk as a local treat- 
ment in cases of infectious abortion. Re- 
cently, Giltner again calls attention to 
“the hopeful field of lactic acid therapy.” 
There is reason to believe that the ordi- 
nary chemical antiseptics exercise a bad 
influence upon the mucous membrane of 
the genital tract. This fact has not been 
noted when lactic acid cultures have been 
used. The main trouble with this treat- 
ment is the difficulty experienced in con- 
veniently securing the material in suff- 
cient quantities. 


The Disease in Other Animals 


Infectious abortion in mares and ewes 
has also received considerable attention 
and is, no doubt, of great economic im- 
portance. Good was the first to isolate 
the etiological factor of this disease in 
mares, and 1911 reported it to the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association. 
The organism, which Good named bacil- 
lus abortivo-equinus, belongs to the colon 


typhoid group and the part played by it 
in abortion in mares has since been con- 
firmed by other workers both in America 
and Europe. The disease in mares ap- 
pears to be susceptible to the prosecution 
of research to a more successful end, in 
that it has been possible heretofore to 
combat the various conditions arising 
from infections of this type of organ- 
ism. Good and Smith have produced an 
immune serum which will protect rab- 
bits against a lethal dose of the organism. 


B. abortivo-equinus has also been isolated - 


from cases of joint ill and it has been 
the experience in many studs to have 
foals, whose dams aborted the previous 
year, develop an articular trouble. 

The disease in sheep is said to be 
caused by a vibrio, and Stockman con- 
siders the bovine animal susceptible to 
this infection. It seems remarkable that 
a disease affecting three species of ani- 
mals and very similar in many ways 
should be caused by a different etiological 
entity in all three species. 

Good and Smith, in a very recent pub- 
lication, report the isolation of B. abortus 
Bang from sows suffering from this 
disease. This is the first time, to the 
writer’s knowledge, that the Bang bacil- 
lus has been définitely incriminated as a 
cause of abortion of brood sows. This 
is, indeed, an important contribution to 
veterinary science, for should the distri- 
bution of the Bang bacillus become wide- 
spread among the pure bred swine herds 
of the country, as it has among the pure 
bred dairy herds, the losses possible 
would be appalling. 


From the foregoing brief considera- 


tion of the progress being made as re-° 


gards the methods of fighting infectious 
abortion, it will be seen that for the pres- 
ent recourse must be had to disinfection, 
sanitation and possibly immunization. 
For the prevention of sterility, local treat- 
ment of the aborting animal should be 
practiced to prevent any changes in the 
uterine mucous membrane of an inflam- 
matory nature. 
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The Results of the Use of Hog Cholera Globu- 
lin on Three Thousand Hogs in 


the Field 


, By ROBERT GRAHAM, Lexington, Kentucky 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station Laboratory of Animal Pathology 


HE apparent advantage of hog chol- 
era globulin over unrefined anti-hog 
cholera serum (blood minus fibrin) has 
been pointed out by Reichel*. The Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
desired further information regarding 
the merits of globulin, particularly the 
results to be obtained under field con- 
ditions where its protective powers 
against hog cholera might be observed in 
different outbreaks. Up to this time 
data regarding the results of the use of 
globulin under actual field conditions 
were wanting, as the evidence consisted 
solely of experimental trials and labora- 
tory tests. Laboratory tests had demon- 
strated that hog cholera serum could be 
chemically treated and concentrated with- 
out influencing the potency of the pro- 
duct. In our tests the existing field con- 
ditions, including feeding and housing 
methods on the different farms, repre- 
sented favorable as well as unfavorable 
surroundings. The results of the treat- 
ment of 3,000 hogs with globulin under 
such conditions would seem a satisfac- 
tory basis upon which accurate deduc- 
tions might be made, and also to furnish 
data for comparison with results obtained 
with unrefined serum. 
The herds treated with globulin were 
situated in remote localities of the State; 
some herds were healthy and received 


globulin and virus simultaneously, while | 


in infected herds only globulin was ad- 
ministered. The majority of the herds 
treated with globulin included in this re- 
port were personally supervised by Dr. 
Crisler and Simmons of the Experiment 


~*Rex rt of the Eighth Annual ieoting of the U. S. 
Live Stock Sanitary Association, Feb., 1915. 


Station staff; the other herds were treat- 
ed by competent men under their direc- 
tion. In some instances the globulin- 
virus treated animals were later hyper- 
immunized under the personal supervi- 
sion of our Dr. Pontius. The virus used 
was of the virulent strain originally ob- 
tained from the government laboratory 
at Ames, Iowa, and used at our labora- 
tory for serum production and for field 
use in herds treated simultaneously with 
unrefined serum. The results of the 
treatment were obtained six to eight 
weeks following treatment and the data 
included in the following tables are taken 
from the signed statements of the own- 
ers. 

As a basis of comparison of the re- 
sults obtained from globulin and from 
unrefined serum, we have selected the 
herds treated with unrefined serum pro- 
duced at our laboratory in the ordinary 
routine of work, during the month of 
December, 1915. 

Infected and Exposed Herds 

The animals included in table IV were 
exposed to cholera infection, as indicated 
by history of the herd and confirmed 
by anatomic alterations observed in sick 
animals destroyed for autopsy. In the 
routine work of hog cholera control, 
globulin was administered to a total of 
26 herds, including 1,889 hogs. Tem- 
peratures of the animals in the various 
herds recorded at the time of treatment 
indicated that 408 were suspicious*. Re- 
ports from owners six to eight weeks 
following treatment indicated that a to- 
tal of 85 animals in these 26 herds died 


*A temperature over 104° F. is regarded as sus- 
picious. 
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TABLE NO. I. 


Globulin Alone. 
b. No. T 


Zz 
° 


CONAN WH ms 


from all causes, while 1,804 animals sur- 
vived, a loss of 4.5 percent and a saving 
of 95.5 percent in infected herds. For 
example, in Mr. W’s herd, which in- 
cluded 70 animals, 3 had died before 
treatment and necropsies held upon visi- 
bly sick pigs destroyed for this purpose 
revealed unmistakable gross anatomic 
alterations of cholera. (See table I.) 


Date: September 27, 1915. 
Wt. Glob. N 
50 25 


c. Cc. 


Results: On October 30, 1915, a loss 
of three animals from all causes as re- 
ported in this herd by the owner. The 
approximate weights of the animals in 
the above herd total 13,365 pounds. The 
total amount of globulin used was 1,370 
c.c., an average of 13 c.c. for every 133 
pounds live weight, illustrating the ad- 
vantage of a concentrated product. 


TABLE NO. II. 


Globulin Alone. 
No. 


CHNAUAWION A 


Date: 


March 13, 1916. 
Wt. ob. 





HOG CHOLERA GLOBULIN 5 


The following is a record of the 
weights, temperatures and dosage of 
globulin employed in another herd be- 
longing to Mr. D. where infection ex- 
isted as determined by history of the 
herd and post mortems held upon sick 
animals destroyed for this purpose. 

Results: On April 20, 1916, the owner 
reported a loss of seventeen animals in 
this herd from all causes. 

In our field tests with globulin, the re- 
sults indicate that the following amounts 
afford protection against natural expos- 
ure equal to that of the unrefined serum 
in the doses ordinarily employed. (See 
table IIT.) 


ilar classified herds treated during the 
month of December, 1915, suggesting 
that the. mortality observed during De- 
cember was not at great variance with 
other months or series of months. It is 
noted in table IV that slightly more 
favorable results were obtained in herds 
treated with globulin, which furnishes 
evidence of the potency of globulin. 
Apparently Healthy Herds: 

From. the history and physical appear- 
ance of the animals in the herds included 
in table VI, they were considered healthy 
and virus was administered in doses of 
4 to 2 c.c. simultaneously with the glo- 
bulin. In 16 herds, involving 759 ani- 


TABLE NO. III. 
Dosage Table. 


Globulin. 





. for 50 Ibs. and under. 
c. for 50 to 75 Ibs. BAP Fi 


. 75 to 125 Ibs 


Unrefined Serum. 
. up to 10 Ibs. in weight. 
. for all sizes between *0 and 20 Ibs. 
:. for all sizes between 20 and 50 Ibs. 
. for 75 Ibs. or more than 50 Ibs. 
. for 100 Ibs. or more than 75 Ibs. 
. for 150 Ibs. or more than 100 Ibs. 





for 125 to 175 lbs 


. for 200 Ibs. or more than 150 Ibs. 





30 c. c. for 175 lbs. and upward... 


During the month of December, 1915, 
65 infected herds, including 2,381 ani- 
mals, were treated with unrefined serum 
in the doses indicated in the above table. 
In the various herds 270 animals were 
considered suspicious. Complete and re- 
liable reports were obtained on 53 of the 
herds so treated, including 2,011 animals, 


. for 250 lbs. or more than 200 Ibs. 
. for 300 Ibs. or more than 250 Ibs. 

90 c. c. for 400 Ibs. or more than 300 Ibs. 
...100 c. c. for more than 400 Ibs. 


CNIDURWwWDO ee 
ooooooomo 
pp eeoofes 


mals, 89 were considered suspicious, Re- 
ports on 15 herds, including 704 animals, 
indicate that 7 died from all causes and 
that 697 lived, a loss of .9 percent, and a 
saving of 99.1 percent. In Mr. E’s herd, 
including 45 animals, weighing 190 to 
200 pounds each, 30 c.c. of globulin were 
administered simultaneously with 2 c.c. 


TABLE NO. 
Comparison of Results of the Use of Hog Cholera Globulin aad Vnrefined Serum in Infected and Exposed Herds. 


. herds treated 





. hogs treated - 


Unrefined Serum 
— 
6 


Globulin 





. hogs suspicious (temp. over 104° F.) 


2,381 
270 





. hogs reported 


2,011 
370 





. hogs not reported 





. herds reported 


53 





. herds not reported 





. hogs live 


12 
1,824 90.7% 





187° 9.3% 





d 
. hogs died from all causes. 


showing that 187 had died from all 
causes and that 1,824 survived, a loss 
of 9.3 percent and a saving of 90.7 per- 
cent. From records on file at the Ken- 
tucky Station of several thousand hogs 
in infected and exposed herds treated 
with unrefined serum, results indicate an 
approximate loss of 10 percent. The 
mortality rate observed in a larger num- 
ber of hogs over’a period of four years 
coincides closely with the results of sim- 


In another herd belonging to 
Mr. R. the following dosage was em- 
ployed: 


of virus. 


TABLE NO. V. 
Globulin-Virus. 
Date: searaney 26, 1916. 
Glo Virus 
1 ee 


Z 
° 


SOBNAMA we 
olen ei eed eo 


— 
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Temp. Virus 
Nor. 
Nor. 
104.2 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
105.0 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
105.0 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
Nor. 
104.0 
Nor. 
Nor. 


Dam ak tt fem ps mth ph hth ps fl fd fhm fh fl fh dh fh tf fh fh ph ah tft fib ft beet hh hd 


1 
J 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Nor. 


Results: On March 23, 1916, the own- 
er reported a loss of two animals in this 
herd from all causes. 


herds to protect against natural exposure 
furnishes sufficient protection in the glo- 
bulin and virus treatment. 

During the month of December, 1915, 
14 apparently healthy herds were treated 
with unrefined serum and virus, includ- 
ing 592 animals, of which 50 registered 
temperatures above 104°F. A report was 
not obtained from one herd including 76 
animals. In 13 herds including 516 ani- 
mals, % were reported dead from all 
causes and 509 living, a loss of 1.4 per- 
cent and a saving of 98.5 percent. A 
record of the, simultaneous treatment 
with unrefined serum on several thou- 
sand hogs indicates an approximate loss 
of about 2 percent in our experience, 
suggesting that the herds treated dur- 
ing the month of December were repre- 
sentative of the average. In the herds 
mentioned in table VI, the slight margin 
in favor of the globulin is of little sig- 
nificance other than the fact that hog 
cholera globulin in small doses, in the 
tests as carried out, provides protection 
equal to that of unrefined serum. 

Hyperimmunization of Hogs Treated 
with Globulin-Virus : 

The animals in table VII were hyper- 
immunized intravenously to determine 
the immunizing virtue of globulin pre- 
paratory to injecting large quantities of 
virus. Varying doses of virus were in- 
jected simultaneously with the globulin. 

In one herd including 75 animals aver- 
aging approximately 200 pounds each, 
3 cc. of virus and 30 c.c. of globulin 
were administered. In another herd of 
15 animals averaging 150 pounds each 
5 cc. of virus and 20 cc. of globulin 


TABLE NO. VI. 


Apparently Healthy Herds. 


. herds treated 


Globulin- Unrefined Serum- 


Virus 





. hogs treated 








. hogs suspicious (temp. over 104° F.) 
. hogs reported 





. hogs not reported 





. herds reported 





herds not reported 





. hogs lived 


1 1 
697 99.1% 509 98.6% 
7 9% ee F 





4% 





. hogs died from all causes. 
Observations on the use of hog cholera 


globulin in the simultaneous treatment 
suggest that the dose used in infected 


were administered, and 3 animals averag- 
ing 250 pounds were given 30 c.c. of 
globulin and 5 c.c. of virus. In the 
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majority of the herds treated with 
globulin and virus 1 to 2 c.c. of virus 
were used with globulin in the follow- 
ing doses: 


Rs ¥ to 50 pounds. 
. c. 50 pounds to 75 pounds. 


. c. 75 pounds to 125 pounds. 
. ¢. 125 pounds to 175 pounds. 
c 
c 


. c. 175 and upward. 
. c. 175 pounds and upward. 


It was shown from our results that 
larger doses of virus might be used with 


safety. 
TABLE NO. VII. 
yg tse ar Treated Herds, 


Hog Cholera n ) Ts 
yperimmunization. 

No. herds treated 6 
No. hogs treated 352 
No. hogs lived. 352 
No, hogs died following hyperimmuniza- 

tion 23 6.8% 
No. hogs lived 329 93.2% 

The results following hypering were 
suggestive of the immunizing properties 
of globulin in the above doses. 23 ani- 
mals died from all causes subsequent to 
hypering, and 329 lived, a loss of 6.8 
percent and a saving of 93.2 percent. It 
must not be understood that the globu- 
lin failed to protect these 23 animals, for 
the mortality included death from res- 
piratory arrest, pulmonary hemorrhage, 
and edema. The mortality rate from 
hypering the globulin-virus treated ani- 
mals compares favorably with the mor- 
tality record of unrefined serum-virus 
immunized animals at our laboratory. 

From the results of the use of hog 


Plus 








100 % 
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cholera globulin upon 3,000 hogs under 
field conditions, it was observed: 


TABLE NO. VIII. 


Comparison of Results of the Use of Globulin and 
Unrefined Serum. 
Summary. 
Unrefine 


Globulin. Serum. 
48 


Total No. herds treated... 79 
Total No. hogs treated_...3,000 2,973 
Total No. hogs suspicious 497 
Total No. hogs reported..2,945 2,527 
Total No. hogs not re- 

ported palsies: 446 
Total No. herds reported 47 66 
Total No. herds not re- 

Se EES RRR TCT 1 13 
Total No. hogs reported 

lived 2,842 96.5% 2,333 
Total No. hogs died from 

all causes —...........-- wm WOE SSH 194 


Summary : 

1. Hog cholera globulin possesses im- 
munizing properties equal to the whole 
unrefined hog cholera serum. 

2. It protects against natural exposure 
and artificial infection (1 to 5 c.c. virus) 
in .2 c.c. per pound weight. 

3. It may be used in smaller doses 
than unrefined serum owing to its con- 
centration. In this connection, it offers 
the advantage of reducing labor of ad- 
ministration. 

4. It seems reasonable to assume that 
a small immunizing dose is absorbed 
more rapidly by the animal, as the units 
of value. are more quickly available. 

5. Globulin is a sterile product, which 
affords an added advantage over unre- 
fined serum. 


92.3% 
7.7% 





Hog Cholera and Diagnosis and Differential 
Diagnosis of Hog Cholera’ 


By A. D. GLOVER, Kansas City, Mo. 


VERY veterinarian knows what 

hog cholera is, what it does to its 
victims, to the hog raiser, what it does 
sometimes for the serum producer and 
for the veterinarian. 

Hog cholera is the scourge of the hog- 
raising industry. Personally, I believe 
it to be of as many types or degrees of 
destructiveness as there are herds of 
swine. .This fact is due to the varying 


*Presented at Annual Meeting of the Mississippi 
Veterinary Association, Galesburg, Ill., July 7, 1916. 


degree of susceptibility of animals and 
to the varying virulence of the causative 
factor of cholera. 

The lesions of hog cholera, especially 


-in the field, are not of a fixed or con- 


stant nature. By laboratory selection 
lesions of a more or less fixed or con- 
stant nature may be produced. Whether 
the lesions we find in hog cholera are 
due to the cause of cholera itself or to 
associate organisms, remains as yet a 
mystery. 
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The veterinary practitioner often meets 
with puzzling conditions because of the 
non-existence of characteristic lesions of 
hog cholera as have been his experience 
to find or as have been described by oth- 
ers. 

Hog cholera being a disease of a sep- 
ticemic type, the characteristic lesions are 
of a hemorrhagic nature, existing on 
serous and mucous membranes, lungs, 
spleen, kidneys, skin and lymph glands, 
the microscopic appearance of which, 
when existing, being very familiar to the 
experienced practitioner. 

Very acute cholera often causes death 
in such a short time that slight, if any, 
lesions exist. In such cases the finding 
of dead hogs is often the first evidence 
of disease in a herd. - Again, in sub-acute 
or chronic types, slow incubation with 
prolonged illness, resulting in occasional 
recoveries, may, upon autopsy, manifest 
extreme lesions of hog cholera. 

In chronic cholera often secondary in- 
vading organisms, such as B. necro- 
phorus, pneumococcus, etc., are involved, 
producing lesions characteristic of each. 

Differential diagnosis is the big stick 
in the hands of the veterinarian. 

This one thing, in my opinion, makes 
it very evident that only the veterinarian 
should deal with the vaccination of hogs 
for cholera if we ever expect that use 
of anti-hog-cholera serum to gain posi- 
tive recognition as to its actual value 
when properly administered. 

By proper administration I mean not 
only from a sanitary standpoint, but 
from the scientific standpoint of proper 
diagnosis, using the right method, proper 
dosage, etc., being governed by good 
judgment, based upon autopsy findings, 
history of outbreak and type of the dis- 
ease existing. 

Symptoms alone are often confusing, 
as many diseases resemble cholera in 
one way or another. Pneumonia, in 
various types; necrobaccillosis, both 
acute and chronic; swine plague or in- 
fectious pneumonia, all show clinical 
symptoms that are misleading and often 
mistaken for cholera. 
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Again, parasitisims, forage poisoning, 
feeding lye, etc., are often the cause 
of disturbances easily suspected of being 
cholera, and which only careful] autopsy 
will properly diagnose. 

The lesions of pneumonia, of the 
croupous type, are well known to the 
veterinarian, and as this disease follows 
some predisposing influence, the history 
of the herd, together with climatic con- 
ditions, aids in diagnosis of same. 

Swine plague, or infectious pneumonia, 
possesses lesions of a typical catarrhal 
pneumonia, usually of a chronic nature. 

I do not have the same belief as to 
swine plague as is advanced by some— 
that it is a contagious and infectious dis- 
ease, as is cholera; but, rather, that the 
B. suisepticus, or swine plague bacillus, 
is an omnipresent organism, as is B. 
necrophorus or pneumoccus, and when a 
hog is subjected to predisposing condi- 
tions, such as other disease, exposure in 
bad weather, dietary disturbances, etc., 
and the natural resistance of the hog is 
lowered, it is then that B. suisepticus 
may take advantage and swine plague re- 
sult. 

Necrobaccullosis is a term used to cover 
all pathologic conditions resulting from 
infection with B. necrophorus, all usu- 
ally of a chronic nature. 

In the hog the more common diseases 
caused by this organism are necrotic- 
stomatitis, necrotic-enteritis, necrotic- 
pneumonia, etc., appearing alone and as 
complications with other diseases, such 
as hog cholera. 

More recently it has been determined 
that B. necrophorus is a decidedly re- 
sourceful organism and capable of a mul- 
titude of sins. The fact that it is con- 
sidered an anerobic germ makes it seem 
impossible almost that it could create any 
disturbance in a septicemic way; that is, 
by way of blood stream. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that it does and it was 
my good fortune to discover evidence 
of just such a condition. The outbreak 
was among pigs weighing 70 to 100 
pounds, which were shipped during bad 


(Continued on page 762) 
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Prompt Report of A. 


In this issue we present what is 
without question the most complete re- 
port of any A. V. M. A. meeting that 
has ever appeared within four months 
of its adjournment; and yet this re- 
port, complete as it is, was in the 


V. M. A. Proceedings 


hands of the printer the day following 
the adjournment of the Detroit meet- 
ing, and the issue containing it was 
mailed to subscribers on the fourth 
day following adjournment. Do you 
appreciate such service? 


Teaching Canine Pathology 


RECENT number of the Veterinary 
News (London) contains an edi- 
torial by Mr. E. Wallis Hoare, F. R. C. 
V. S. on “The Teaching of Canine 
Pathology” which follows: 


“Owing to the importance of canine dis- 
eases in the present day, one would imagine 
that in every veterinary school a lecturer 
on the subject would be found in the form 
of a practitioner who had specialized in 
canine medicine. This, however, is not the 
case, and it is quite evident those who were 
responsible for arranging the curriculum 
did not appreciate the necessity for the 
young graduate to be taught in a thorough 
manner the principles and practice of 
canine medicine and surgery. The curtail- 
ment of horse practice, owing to the ad- 
vent of motor traction, has led to many 
practitioners taking up the treatment of 
dogs and cats; in fact this has become a 
necessity in several instances. Added to 
this, we know that canine and feline medi- 
cine is being slowly wrested from the 
empiric, the kennel man and the patent 


medicine vendor, and the public are com- 
mencing to recognize that veterinary sur- 
geons have at last decided to devote 
attention to diseases of dogs and cats. For 
many years the profession was seriously 
to blame for permitting a lucrative depart- 
ment of the calling to be usurped and an- 
nexed by quacks. In the days when equine 
practice was at its zenith, the majority of 
veterinary surgeons disregarded canine 
pathology, and had to admit frankly that 
they knew nothing about the subject. The 
number of practitioners who devoted spe- 
cial attention to the diseases of the dog 
and cat was very small, and confined to 
the metropolis. Can it be a matter of sur- 
prise that canine quacks flourished, and 
the advice of the kennel man was preferred 
to that of the qualified veterinary surgeon? 
Times have changed to a great extent, but 
there is still much room for improvement. 
The quack is still with us, and sends many 
dogs to an untimely end by his ignorant 
treatment and his partiality for ‘worm’ 
medicines. The patent medicine vendor 
still advertises his ‘cure-alls’, publishes 

x we | 
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hand-books, and professes to cure all the 
ailments which canine flesh is heir to. 
“Obviously, it is the duty of the profes- 
sion to take steps to educate the public on 
the evils of quackery, and to point out the 
desirability of employing qualified men 
when dogs and cats require treatment. 
But in order that such a recommendation 
may bear fruit, it is necessary to ensure 
that young graduates must be properly 
trained and capable of practising canine 
and feline medicine. The present system 
of education requires reformation, and 
serious attention must be given to the 
fact that the young practitioner starts on 
his career with a very indifferent knowledge 
of the diseases of dogs and cats, unless, 
indeed, he has served a pupilage with a 
veterinary surgeon who specializes in these 
subjects. The solution of the difficulty is 
to be found in the election of an extra- 
mural lecturer in canine pathology, to 
every veterinary school. It is absurd to 
imagine that the professor who teaches 
veterinary medicine can find time to give 
a special course on the subject, and also 
to teach it clinically. Moreover, he may 
not have the necessary experience in the 
subject. It is only the specialist who can 
teach it in a manner likely to prove useful 
to the student. The appointment of extra- 
mural lecturers does not present marked 
difficulties, and we hope the day will come 
when not only the subject of canine 
pathology will be taught in this manner, 
but subjects such as the diseases of cattle, 
sheep, and swine, and ‘also obstetrics.” 


A lack of interest on the part of stud- 
ents, amounting to a positive hinderance, 
and not incompetency of lecturers on this 
subject, is the chief difficulty to giving 
more efficient instruction in canine 
pathology in this country. The average 
veterinary student reared in the country 
is not a champion of the dog, does 
not look upon canine practice as being 
worth while and is not at present an 
enthusiastic supporter of this part of the 
veterinary college curriculum. After 
graduation, the majority of such veter- 
inarians return to country towns to estab- 
lish themselves in practice. Because of 
the indifferent attitude which they have 
maintained toward this subject, they 
have not fully profited by their more or 
less limited course of instruction and are 
not awake to the possibilities of canine 
practice in their localities. The in- 


frequent and somewhat unwelcome op- 
portunity for making use of such knowl- 
edge of this subject as they do possess 
in rural practice, is not calculated to 
cause them to become enamored with 
this phase of veterinary science. Furth- 
ermore, they are anything but enthusias- 
tic and appreciative participants in the 
consideration of subjects pertaining to 
canine practice when such are presented 
at veterinary society meetings. Since 
this attitude is the predominating one in 
any gathering of veterinarians and is 
generally appreciated by students of 
veterinary medicine, can we wonder at 
the manifested indifference to canine 
practice by the average student? 

Many times the general practitioner, 
particularly the one who is doing country 
practice, is wont to look upon canine 
practice as a joke and the canine special- 
ist as a sort of parasite. Worse still, in 
some instances, this important and re- 
munerative sphere of veterinary work is 
held in feigned if not actual contempt. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the coun- 
try practitioner, more than any one 
else, should be an enthusiastic supporter 
of the breeding and development of 
good dogs. No veterinarian can justly 
deny the value of the collie on every 
stock farm, of the bulldog as a trust- 
worthy sentinel when left to guard any 
home, or the usefulness of many other 
breeds in their respective capacities. 
Neither can it be denied that the na- 
tural habitat of the dog (with the ex- 
ception of toy breeds) is in the open 
country where there is ample oppor- 
tunity for doing mankind a real service 
and, as well, to be a dog some of the 
time without infringing on the rights of 
his master’s neighbors. 

Beyond any question the rural prac- 
titioner will be called upon to treat dogs 
more and more frequently as his clients 
come to look upon him as a scientific 
veterinarian and not a horse and cow 
doctor. In truth, many laymen judge a 
veterinarian’s ability as a practitioner by 
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his aptitude or unfitness to acquit him- 
self creditably in the handling of any 
one given case, whether it be one per- 
tinent to the domain of canine pathology, 
equine dentistry or contagious abortion 
of cattle. What may be the appraise- 
ment in the mind of such a person of an 
otherwise competent veterinarian who 
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woefully fails in handling a favorite 
dog? Consequently, are we not hinder- 
ing seriously the advancement of veter- 
inary science by indirectly discouraging 
the efforts of those who are endeavoring 
to improve the courses of instruction in 
canine pathology given at the various 
veterinary colleges of this country? 


Detroit Entertains the A. V. M. A. 


HE 52d Annual Meeting of the 

American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation was called to order in the Board 
of Commerce Auditorium, Detroit, Au- 
gust 21st, 1916, by President R. A. Arch- 
ibald; about 312 members and visitors 
being present at the opening meeting. 

In the absence of the governor of the 
state and the mayor of Detroit, the wel- 
come to the Veterinarians was extended 
by former senator Jas. H. Lee of the 
corporation counsel’s office. Mr. Lee 
said in part. “It is my pleasant duty 
this warm morning to extend to you a 
welcome on behalf of the mayor. 

“With respect to the profession which 
you gentlemen represent, we have here 
in Detroit, Dr. H. E. States, a veteri- 
narian connected with the Board of 
Health of the city of Detroit, who has 
done much work in serving the public 
health through the veterinary profession. 
We are helped a great deal in this re- 
spect by the 12 government veterinary 
inspectors who work in conjunction with 
the Detroit Board of Health. My at- 
tention was called by Dr. Patterson, a 
local veterinarian, to the fact that the old 
time horse doctor has been relegated to 
the past; that the man who goes out to 
practice without a scientific examination 
has gone away with the old time lawyer 
who could be admitted to the bar upon 
motion. 

“Of course, without my saying it, you 
all know that we have here the most 
beautiful city in the world; and in con- 
nection with this matter of welcoming 
you to the city, I want to tell you a 





story. It used to be the custom in this 
locality to have upon the city hall in large 
electric letters the sign “Welcome,” and 
underneath it we would put in the names 
of the various conventions. They be- 
came so numerous, however, that we 
could not get them all on the sign, and 
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as a consequence some would become a 
little jealous of the others. We found it 
impossible to accommodate all of them, 
having only one sign, and we, therefore, 
concluded that hot air was cheaper than 
electricity and that we would come 
around and welcome you in person. 

“I wish to say that we give to you a 
cordial welcome to the city. We want 
you to have a good time. Don’t forget 
that we are not only the largest automo- 
bile city, but we also have the largest 
pharmaceutical works and the largest 
stove works. We have also a splendid 
boulevard system and excellent facilities 
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for excursions on the water. In fact, 
we have everything you require to enjoy 
yourselves, and it is our earnest desire 
that you do enjoy yourselves.” 
Butler’s Bouquets. 
Response by Dr. Tait Butler: 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, since ar- 
riving in the city, or rather since leav- 
ing St. Louis yesterday n:orning, I 
have been trying to figure out this ‘hot 
air’ that Detroit is furnishing us, and I 
am glad that Mr. Lee has stated the ex- 
planation. I was interested also in 
knowing the reason for that hot air. He 
said Detroit has the largest stove works, 
and to judge from the temperature, I 
think they must all be at work. That 
may seem strange coming from the 
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South where it is hot, but we can not 
compete with anything that we are en- 
during this morning in Detroit. 

“It seems strange to me that the veter- 
inary profession should be for Detroit, 
the automobile city. You have heard that 
the chief object of the veterinary pro- 
fession was going out and being replaced 

‘by the automobile. This is the answer 
of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. 

“Today, there are more horses at work 
for man than ever before in the history 
of the world. Some of them it is true 
are being used in war, but by far the 
larger number are working for man’s bet- 
terment, and this profession, magnificent 
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in its numbers and its attainments, has 
been developed for the livestock of the 
farm. It seems that the future of the 
American Veterinarian is particularly 
bright. Perhaps it has never occured to 
you that among all othe means of build- 
ing up and maintaining soil fertility 
economically, livestock has become 
recognized by all authorities as the chief. 
We already have a large number of ani- 
mals, per capita in this country, and the 
time is not far distant when the number 
of domesticated animals in America will 
be doubled and quadrupled in propor- 
tion to capita to what they are now, and 
the American Veterinarian must pro- 
gress in the same proportion of increase. 

“T have not the ability to express to 
Senator Lee the appreciation of our be- 
ing welcomed to Detroit. We have been 
here before—sixteen years ago we were 
in this city. I remember it clearly for 
good and sufficient reasons [Dr. Butler 
was elected president of the association 
at the Detroit meeting in 1900—EprTor] 
and I am sure that every one who was 
here on that occasion has not failed 
throughout these sixteen years to carry 
in his heart a warm place for the Veter- 
inarians and the people of Detroit. I 
wish to say to Senator Lee that we ac- 
cept the welcome in the spirit it is given, 
and we have found from past experience 
that we shall have a splendid time in the 
city of Detroit. As the Senator has 
well said, there is not a more beautiful 
city in the world than Detroit. I had 
heard about it many times before I came 
here, and I was not disappointed. I 
have yet to see another American city 
so clean, so beautifully laid out, with 
such attractive parks and highways. I 
feel we are going to have a splendid 
time at this meeting, and I wish to thank 
Senator Lee on behalf of our colleagues 
and the ladies and gentlemen here as- 
sembled for his splendid address of wel- 
come.” 

The President’s annual address was 
then delivered as published elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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At the afternoon session Monday the 
Executive Committee presented a list of 
applications to membership in the as- 
sociation, and as the list comprised some 
414 names, it had been printed and was 
distributed to the members present with 
the request that they look over the names 
and vote on them at a later session. 


Secretary Reports Association Pros- 
pering. 


The secretary presented his report and 
called attention to the matter of raising 
the dues from $3.00 to $5.00, which sub- 
ject had been discussed by Dr. Marshall 
at the morning session. The report also 
stated that the financial prospects of the 
association for the coming year are ex- 
cellent. Because of the lack of suffi- 
cient funds to purchase the American 
Veterinary Review on October 1, 1915, 
the members of the sub-committee gave 
personal notes amounting to $1,500. 
Only $500 of this remains unpaid. It 
was recommended that the association 
proceed to reorganize, the present by- 
laws being unsatisfactory in conducting 
the affairs of the association. Attention 
was called to the fact that the Oakland 
meeting accepted a recommendation of 
the Executive Committee that the as- 
sociation be incorporated as the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association. 
During the year, eleven members had 
resigned and fifty-eight had been sus- 
pended on account of non-payment of 
dues. The report was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publica- 
tion. 

The treasurer’s report, which had 
been printed and was distributed to the 
members, showed a balance in the bank 
on Oct. 4, 1915, of $1,192.27 and re- 
ceipts since that time of $8,919.16, mak- 
ing the total receipts $10,111.43. Against 
ported that all the veterinary colleges on 
the accredited list of the association were 
visited by one or two members of the 
committee or by a representative of the 
committee. 

The report of the librarian contained 
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the suggestion that the editor of the of- 
ficial journal take over the office of 
librarian. The report was accepted and 
the recommendation referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Report of the Committee on Diseases 

The report of the Committee on Dis- 
eases, by Jno. R. Mohler, chairman, 
was a résumé of some of the work done 
during the past year by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

Dr. Mohler stated that hemorrhagic 
septicemia was more prevalent during 
the past year than heretofore, and that 
because of the time and effort given 
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to suppressing foot and mouth dis- 


ease, hemorrhagic septicemia had, 
perforce, not been regulated by quaran- 
tine measures, although quarantine 
has been considered. 

The disease has been reported from 
fourteen states and in some instances 
losses occasioned by hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia have been considerable. It 
has been communicated to sheep from 
cattle and in one instance from sheep 
The disease has been known 
to exist in the United States for twenty 
years, but not to the extent that it is 
now present, especially in the north- 
west. 

Losses were great where cattle 
(young or old) have been sent to mar- 
ket and detained for several days in 
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ill-ventilated stables. In such in- 
stances, losses ranged from two to 
twenty per cent and the post mortem 
findings at the abattoirs supplied con- 
clusive evidence that the disease was 
hemorrhagic septicemia. 

He recommended that preventive 
measures be taken in the control of 
the disease. Everything that is con- 
ductive to the maintenance of health, 
such as proper housing, suitable reg- 
imen, etc., constitutes rational prophy- 
lactic measures. Bacterins have been 
employed with good results in prevent- 
ing the spread of this disease. 

Dr. Mohler expressed the belief that 
if foot and mouth disease were to be- 
come prevalent again in any part of 
this country, its eradication would be 
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accomplished with dispatch because of 
the great number of veterinarians who 
have been trained in this particular work. 
Since the last quarantined area in Illi- 
nois has been freed from the disease, 
no recurrence of the malady has oc- 


curred, but a force of inspectors are™ 


keeping close check on conditions in 
these parts of the country, neverthe- 
less. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
been testing the value of the comple- 
ment fixation test for tuberculosis, but 
it has not compared favorably with the 
tuberculin test. It does not return a 
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positive finding in some known cases 
of tuberculosis which are to be de- 
tected by means of tuberculin. Eighty- 
one and six tenths per cent of tuber- 
culous animals may be recognized as 
reactors by the complement fixation 
blood test, but this proportion is too 
small to justify its use as a method to 
supplant tuberculinization. 

Dourine has increased considerably 
in the last year and its spread has been 
unchecked because of lack of funds. 
On some Indian reservations, especial- 
ly, this disease-has become quite prev- 
alent. 

Quite a little attention has been 
given swamp fever lately. Its exist- 
ence has been reported from several 
parts of the United States. A peculiar- 
ity of this disease is the manner in 
which it is spread. In one case, blood 
taken from a horse that had been af- 
fected with swamp fever six years pre- 
viously, was found virulent. In this 
instance, swamp fever was transmitted 
to an animal and it developed in four- 
teen days by the injection of this blood. 

Since contagious abortion and in- 
fluenza were scheduled for considera- 
tion by others, Dr. Mohler did not dis- 
cuss these diseases. 

The efficacy of the various disinfect- 
ants was the subject of a paper by 
Chas. H. Higgins, of Ottawa, Canada. 

Dr.. Higgins called attention to the 
difficulty which is encountered in con- 
ducting accurate tests in this sort 
of work. The methods of testing 
the various disinfectants which he 
mentioned, were such as are _ out- 
lined in the Bulletin of the Hygienic 
Laboratories. Their tests revealed the 
fact that liquor cresolis compositus 
was one of the more constantly regular 
disinfectants, as to germicidal strength. 
Creolin was tested and found to vary 
more than did liquor cresolis com- 
positus. In all such preparations sed- 
imentation causes a difference in the 
product so that the lower portions of 
the contents of containers possesses a 
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higher phenol co-efficient than do the 
upper portions. Sunlight has a de- 
cidedly detrimental effect upon all the 
coal tar derivatives, and such antisep- 
tics should be kept in amber glass bot- 
tles. Dr. Higgins’ most practical sug- 
gestion for the practicing veterinarian 
was that they purchase their disinfect- 
ants on their phenol co-efficient 
strengths. There has been a tendency 
on the part of a few concerns to mar- 
ket proprietary antiseptic preparations 
that would not justify the advertising of 
phenol co-efficient strengths, but all rep- 
utable dealers gladly furnish this infor- 
nation upon request at present. 


REPORT OF THE SALMON MEM- 
ORIAL COMMITTEE 


Dr. J. F. Winchester of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Salmon Memorial Fund, 
in rendering his report briefly reviewed 
the history of the movement for a 
memorial to the late Dr. Salmon. He 
stated that he believed the committee 
would be able to raise about $10,000, 
and he estimated it would require three 
years to do this. 

He stated that no part of the fund 
collected had been used for the ex- 
penses of the committee or would be 
used for that purpose. To date the ex- 
penses of the committee had been met 
by the individuals comprising it, and 
he asked that the association reimburse 
them. 

Dr. Winchester’s report was 
cussed as follows: 

Dr. Hoskins: “I did not know I was to be 
called on this afternoon and did not bring 
the report of the work so far done. We 
were to have three years to raise a sum of 
$10,000. Unfortunately, so much of my 
time was taken up along another line for 
the first six months that we were not able 
to get the plan into working order as 
rapidly as might be desired. Up to this 
time we have received $3,000, nearly one- 
third of the amount. We have the com- 
mittee organized in about fifteen of the 
states. At.a very late date the secretary 
of this association sent out instructions to 
the state secretaries that they would under- 
take a part of this work in co-operation 
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with the Salmon Memorial Committee, so 
that within the last three or four months 
we have had the assistance of the resident 
state secretaries in a number of the states. 
At the present time New York State leads 
with something like $300; Pennsylvania fol- 
lows with nearly $300; and these amounts 
go down until they reach the sum of $2.00 
from one state. Seven different state asso- 
ciations have each appropriated $100 from 
their treasuries. There has been some lit- 
tle misunderstanding among some of the 
state associations, who have been under 
the impression that when this money was 
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appropriated it was necessary to turn the 
money over immediately to the Salmon 
Memorial Committee. We plan to obtain 
this sum of $10,000 within a period of three 
years, so that state associations that de- 
sire to take action need not fear that they 
will have to pay over the money at once 
that they may appropriate from their trea- 
sury. We hope and expect that we will 
raise in each of the states of the Union 
the equivalent of $1.00 for each veterinarian 
registered in that state. We believe a large 
number contributing to this fund, will add 
very materially to the success of the aims 
of the association. We trust that when 
you make your appeal to your state, you 
will make it very forceful and make it un- 
derstood that the very smallest contribu- 
tion one may see fit to make is just as 
much desired as a large contribution from 
those who are able to give. The value 
and the purpose of this movement will be 
enhanced by a great number of small con- 
tributions rather than by a small number 
of large contributions. From one source 
the committee has received an appropria- 
tion of $800, and there is a prospect that 
this may reach $5,000 from similar sources. 
This is a source outside of the veterinary 
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profession, but one that recognizes the 
great work that Dr. Salmon did in this 
country. I trust every one will co-operate 
with the committee and make it a success 
within the next three years, so that the in- 
terest from this fund may aid some one 
to go to college or may be the means of 
carrying out some special work. In this 
way the good work that Dr. Salmon did for 
twenty-five long years, will be perpetuated 
by this memorial to the good of the pro- 
fession.” 

Dr. Butler: “Could the committee give 
some estimate of the expenses? In ap- 
propriating money, we had better have some 
idea of how much it is. I don’t anticipate 
the committee spending too much, but as a 
matter of business, | want to know the 
amount that will be used.” 
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Dr. Hoskins: “I think the expense would 
amount to about $300 a year.” 

Dr. Quitman: “I want to say first that 
I am heartily in accord with this memorial 
fund, but I should like to ask the chairman 
of that committee, or perhaps the president 
can inform me, whether there is any definite 
plan made or anything in view as to how 
that fund is going to be distributed, how 
the selection of the men to attend the in- 
stitutions is going to be made, and as to 
what colleges or class of colleges—state 
universities or private schools. If the A. 
V. M. A. pledges itself to an impartial dis- 
tribution of this fund, they will get the 
money together faster. I have been asked 
that question by practitioners from time 
to time, and they want to know whether any 
one man or school is going to be favored. I 
am ignorant about it; perhaps the associa- 
tion may know; and if they don’t, I should 
suggest before any further steps are taken 
that the association pledge itself to the 
veterinary profession of America as to how 
this fund is to be distributed. 
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Dr. Winchester: “That is a point that I 
am mighty glad was brought up. I answered 
that indirectly before. This committee was 
appointed to raise this fund, the interest 
from which would be sufficient for a schol- 
arship. When that fund is raised, this com- 
mittee ceases to exist. It is a matter of 
the A. V. M. A. then how it will be disposed 
of. We have nothing whatever to do with 
it. The association at that time certainly 
will be broad-minded enough and liberal 
enough not to be narrowed down to any 
one thing; except as I understand it, it will 
be confined to the North American conti- 
nent. 

Dr. Quitman: “I still insist that the A. V. 
M. A. should go-on record in line with what 
Dr. Hoskins has just stated. He said that 
was a statement made by the committee. He 
admits or the committe admits that when 
they have collected this fund, they will 
have nothing further to say about it. I 
maintain that the association ought to go 
on record along the lines as mentioned by 
Dr. Hoskins, that the students or intended 
students be allowed without prejudice to 
choose their college. Furthermore, some 
definite plan should be worked out by which 
that student should be chosen. We do not 
want to especially favor a few in this as- 
sociation, nor should two or three or six 
or ten of us have the say as to who should 
receive the benefit of this fund. Some 
definite plan should be worked out and 
stated on the literature of this committee. 
When that is made public, the association 
will get many contributions that are being 
held up until that plan is made public. If 
they will work on that plan, they will get 
the money together in two years or even 
in one year. Go on record and pledge this 
fund as to how it is to be distributed and 
how the candidates are to be selected.” 

Dr. Butler: “I move as an amendment to 
Dr. Mayo’s motion that the sum of $300 
a year or as much thereof as may be neces- 
sary be appropriated to this committee.”— 
Carried. 

President Archibald: “What is the pleas- 
ure of the meeting?” 


Wisconsin Heard From. 


Dr. Eliason: “If you are out of anything 
to do, I should like to tell you some of the 
conditions which confront us in Wisconsin 
relative to hemorrhagic septicemia. I will 
just report a couple of peculiarities in diag- 
nosing this disease. I am now speaking of 
two spontaneous outbreaks. One was in 
a herd of cattle. The symptoms of this 
were very high temperature, and the animal 
might look as if it was apparently well, 
go around grazing and walk the distance of 
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this room and fall dead. It was diagnosed 
by the practitioners as anthrax, and exam- 
ination under the microscope revealed some 
microbes that looked very much like those 
of anthrax. On personal examination, I 
found one animal that exhibited a very 
high temperature, but as the animal did 
not show any indications of dying im- 
mediately, we decided to draw some of the 
blood from the jugular vein and two sam- 
ples were taken and put in sterile bottles 
and each of these was submitted to a dif- 
ferent laboratory. The first laboratory re- 
ported that they found bodies which re- 
sembled those of anthrax. We immediately 
got ready for vaccination of the balance of 
the herd. During the time that it took to 
get the vaccine, the other laboratory fol- 
lowed up the examination of this a little 
further. Their first examination was also 
that of bodies like that of anthrax; but, 
to make a long story short, the examina- 
tion by animal inoculation showed con- 
clusively that the disease was that of hem- 
orrhagic septicemia. The herd was placed 
in the barn about the time that these sam- 
ples were taken, and after this one animal 
died, no further casualities were found. Just 
before coming away, there was an outbreak 
of this disease in a herd of hogs, but the 
bacteriological examination of the speci- 
mens in this case has not been completed. 
One of the symptoms shown by these hogs 
is, that a hog will lie quietly, but if another 
animal comes up and disturbs it, it is likely 
to get up and give the other one a whack 
with its tusk. There is no indication of any 
soreness. One of the hogs went totally 
blind one day and the next day he was ap- 
parently well and running around. At the 
last report, hé was still living. We have 
made examination of at least eight hogs 
in this herd and all of the symptoms which 
have been enumerated by Dr. Kinsley were 
found in these hogs. The lesions were 
those of pneumonia—hemorrhagic areas 
underneath the skin, also in the kidney. In 
one kidney there was found some pus in 
the hilus. The intestines were also hem- 
orrhagic—hemorrhagic areas, not petechiae. 
There was also found a sore in the stomach 
of one of the hogs. That, however, might 
not have had any connection with this dis- 
ease. The lungs were very typical of what 
has been described this afternoon.” 


A member asked whether bacterins 
had been employed in the treatment of 
cholera—immune swine for hemorrhagic 
septicemia. 

Dr. Mohler: “Theobald Smith was able to 


isolate this organism in swine that showed 
no traces of hog cholera. As far as the 
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immunity of these hogs to hog cholera, I 
am not able to state. The Bureau has never 
used any bacterins of this kind on hemorr- 
hagic septicemia, but there is no reason in 
the world why the vaccine for hemorrhagic 
septicemia would not work as well on hogs 
as on horses and cattle.” 


The reception and ball at the Hotel 


Statler Monday evening was a thorough- 
ly enjoyable affair and largely attended. 


Restricted Publication. 


Tuesday, the second day of the meet- 
ing opened with the weather as hot as the 
preceding day, but with a decided in- 
crease of veterinarians at the meeting. 
There were 236 present at the general 
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session in the morning. This session was 
devoted largely to hearing reports of the 
committee. 

Among other resolutions the execu- 
tive committee recommended the adop- 
tion of the following with regard to the 
publication of papers and reports: 


Resolved: That papers presented at the 
meeting of the A. V. M. A. are the property 
of the Association and shall first appear in 
the Journal of the Association; provided, 
however, that the reports of state and fed- 
eral employees be excepted with under- 
standing that when possible, arrangements 
be made with the editor to publish them 
first. 

Resolved: That the reports of the special 
standing committees should be reserved for 
publication in the Journal. 

Resolved: That the Committee on Jour- 
nal shall have discretionary powers to reject 
papers or permit their publication through 
other journals. 
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These recommendations were accepted 
without discussion, except by Dr. Tait 
Butler who spoke upon them as fol- 
lows: 

I believe it is a mistake to withhold the 
report of the Resolutions Committee for ex- 
clusive publication in the monthly journal. 
I believe that resolutions of this organiza- 
tion are intended for, and should be given 
the very widest circulation and that they 
ought to be published in the daily press at 
the time the report is adopted. I think it is 
a serious mistake to smother these resolu- 
tions for publication in the official Journal 
because thereby you defeat the very pur- 
pose for which the resolutions were intend- 
ed. I, therefore, move an amendment that 
the reports of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions be exempt from this ruling —Carried. 

In the opinion of the writer this action 
is unfortunate for the association and not 
likely to be adhered to for long. While 
it may be of small advantage to the Jour- 
nal it cannot but render more difficult the 
already somewhat arduous task of secur- 
ing high class original papers and com- 
mittee reports for our program—when it 
is fully realized that the publication of 
these papers and reports that have cost so 
much ‘labor and are potential for so 
much good to the association must be de- 
layed from one to eleven months. Fur- 
ther owing to the exceedingly limited dis- 
tribution of these papers among prospec- 
tive members when published the asso- 
ciation will lose the great advantage of 
the favorable advertising and the pres- 
tige that would accrue to it from the wide 
distribution of its scientific papers and 
reports. The large number of non- 
members will not suffer in the least 
from this action since VETERINARY 
MEDICINE will continue as heretofore to 
keep its readers fully informed on every 
development of veterinary science in this 
country and to give a résumé of what is 
being accomplished throughout the rest 
of the world limited only by the space 
at its disposal. 


A Record Breaking List of Applica- 
tions. 


Action was taken upon a printed list of 
more than 400 applicants for membership 





which had been distributed to the mem- 
bers at the Monday session. Except for 
the applicants listed under North Caro- 
lina that were excluded as being inelig- 
ible, all were accepted with the excep- 
tion of that of Hudson Chadwick of Mis- 
sissippi to whom Dr. S. Stewart raised 
an objection that was sustained. It is 
understood of course that the executive 
committee had spent several hours exam- 
ining the qualifications of these applicants 
and that they came before the association 
with its endorsement and _ recom- 
mendation. 

Dr. Marshall then presented fifteen ad- 
ditional applications that were not re- 
ceived in time for printing in the list. 
These also had been passed upon by the 
executive committee and all were ac- 
cepted. 

Better, Not More Veterinarians 
Wanted. 

Dr. N. S. Mayo, chairman of the com- 
mittee on intelligence and education re- 
ported that all the veterinary colleges on 
the accredited list of the association were 
visited by one or two members of the 
committee or by a representative of the 
committee. 

He placed the approximate number 
of practicing veterinarians in the United 
States and Canada at 20,000; and stated 
that during the past year, there were in 
the veterinary colleges in the United 
States and Canada 3,240 students of 
whom 835 were seniors. Continuing he 
said in part: 

“America is now fairly well supplied with 
veterinarians. The demand is not for more 
veterinarians but for veterinarians with a 
more thorough training, not only in strictly 
professional lines, but in related lines, which 
will make them not only more efficient as 
professional men but more useful to society 
at large. There is a demand not only with- 
in the profession but from the public for 
thoroughly and accurately trained veterin- 
arians. 

“Most of the veterinary colleges are mak- 
ing an earnest effort to strengthen their 
forces by adding new subjects to their curri- 
cula, by giving more laboratory work and 
more efficient teaching. The training given 
veterinary students now is better than ever 
given before, but there is still room for im- 
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provement. The greatest weakness is in the 
smaller private schools, which is natural as 
their income does not permit of instituting 
the facilities that they desire and need. 


“The Committee believes it is the desire 
of this association to increase the efficiency 
of veterinary colleges. We shall emphasize 
only a few points where improvement is 
needed.. The greatest defect in veterinary 
education at present is a lack of thorough 
preliminary education on: which to build a 
professional training. This is necessary, not 
only that the student shall be able to get 
the full benefit of a veterinary training, but 
to meet the demands that are made upon 
professional men. At present there is a 
wide difference of opinion as to entrance 
requirements. Prospective students who fail 
in entrance examinations at one college go 
to another and pass the same or similar 
examinations. Most of the examinations are 
simple and the grading is too liberai. 


“This association has adopted certain en- 
trance requirements that are susceptible of 
widely different interpretations. To over- 
come this difficulty and to obtain uniform 
entrance conditions, we recommend that 
the Committee on Intelligence and Educa- 
tion be authorized to confer with the deans 
of the private veterinary schools and ar- 
range a plan by which the extrance exam- 
ination questions shall be prepared, the ex- 
aminations held, and the papers: graded, so 
that they will meet the requirements of this 
association. 

“We also recommend that this associa- 
tion urge the inauguration of short courses 
for graduate veterinarians that will enable 
the practitioners to become acquainted with 
the latest developments in veterinary 
science. 

“We also recommend that the Committee 
on Intelligence and Education be instructed 
to correspond with the examining boards of 
various states to urge upon them the im- 
portance of conducting their examinations 
so as to place a candidate upon his own re- 
sponsibility. 

“We also recommend that the Committee 
on Intelligence and Education prepare an 
outline schedule for a four-year veterinary 
course that can be used as a guide by the 
various. veterinary colleges.” 


The report urged that veterinary stu- 
dents be surrounded by a more “ethical 
professional atmosphere,” and stated that 
“we shall only be recognized as a pro- 
fession when we meet the standards of 
similar professions.” The report was ac- 
cepted without discussion. 


Our Absent Members. 


Dr. H. Jensen, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Necrology, read the names, to- 
gether with brief biographical data, of 
members recently deceased. The list com- 
prised sixteen members, of whom thirteen 
died in 1916, two in 1915, and one in 
1914. 

Dr. W. Horace Hoskins spoke upon the 
report as follows concerning the death 
of Dr. D. Arthur Hughes, a depart- 
ment editor of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


“T wish to say a word in regard to Dr. D. 
Arthur Hughes. Dr. Hughes was one of 
the strong men of the profession and one 
who always had a deep interest and con- 


D. Arthur Hughes, Deceased. 


cern for its advancement and welfare. No 
man was a greater factor in bringing to 
your attention why the veterinarians of this 
country should receive recognition at the 
hands of the Government in the army vet- 
erinary service. I am sure there is not one 
within the sound of my voice but who received 
some circular or pamphlet that he prepared 
incident to the work of interesting Con- 
gress in this matter. They were printed in 
almost all of our veterinary journals under 
the nom de plume of “Garison Steele.” 
He appealed to you to support this measure 
that our profession might be recognized at 
the hands of the federal government. His 
loss was a great loss to the veterinary litera- 
ture of this country, for he was a constant 
contributor to the veterinary journals and 
always brought up something that was for 
the true advancement of the profession. 


A motion to adopt the report of the 
Committee on Necrology was carried. 



















Ubiquitous Walkley 


Secretary Haring read a telegram from 
Dr. Walkley of the National Bureau of 
Animal Industry Employees, appealing to 
the association for financial aid in boost- 
ing the Lobeck Bill. Dr. Mayo made a 
motion, which was duly seconded and 
carried, that the communication be refer- 
red to the Executive Committee. 

Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, Secretary of 
the Committee on the Salmon Memorial 
Fund supplemented their previous report 
as follows: 


There was called for yesterday some 
specific recommendation as to how this 
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money was going to be utilized. That was 
offered at Oakland a year ago in the fol- 
lowing language, and was accepted and en- 
dorsed by the association that “The Salmon 
Memorial Fund shall be undertaken by this 
body and that a standing committee will be 
appointed by this organization for the 
carrying out of this monument; that the 
form shall be a scholarship, fellowship or 
special work to be carried out as may be 
decided by the association; that a sum of 
money of not less than $10,000 shall be 
raised among the upwards of 17,000 veterin- 
arians in North America, this money to be 
invested at the direction of this association 
so that the income will be awarded for the 
purpose above referred to; that the scholar- 
ship shall be in a college in North America, 
and if a fellowship, not to be in the same 
school of which the beneficiary is a grad- 
uate. This was offered at the Oakland meet- 
ing and was approved by the association. 


Dr. Hoskin’s report also included data 
as to the contributions already received, 
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which have been published in VETERIN- 
ARY MEpIcINE. A motion that the report 
be accepted carried. 
The Official Journal Has Prospered. 
Dr. Frederick Torrance, chairman of 
the committee on Journal reported that 
they had taken over The American Veter- 
inary Review as the official journal of the 
A. V. M. A. paying Dr. R. W. Ellis the 
sum of $2,500 therefor. Dr. P. A. Fish 
was appointed editor and the Review be- 
came the property of the association Oc- 
tober 1, 1915. Details of this transfer 
were published at the time in VETERIN- 
ARY MEpicrnE. It would require an au- 
ditor of attainments to arrive at an ac- 
curate finding of the financial loss or 
profit on the official journal. The re- 
ceipts of the journal aside from appro- 
priations from the association treasury 
were $6,438.96 for the ten months in- 
cluded in the report; the expenditures 
aside from the purchase price appar- 
ently $6,778.40. What portion of the 
receipts should be deducted for un- 
filled subscriptions and what should be 
added for unpaid bills was not stated. In 
any case the official journal affords a 


more economical means of publishing the — 


reports of the meeting than the book 
form previously employed. 

It was stated that slightly less than one 
third of the subscriptions to the Journal 
are from non-members. This number is 
decreasing ; the delinquents among non- 
members being nearly 70 per cent greater 
than the new subscription received from 
non-members. 

The average circulation for the ten 
months was 2,770 copies. The committee 
expressed the highest appreciation of the 
splendid work done by Dr. Fish as editor 
of the Journal. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried, 
that the business proceedings of the as- 
sociation together with the constitution 
and list of members be printed in a sup- 
plementary number of the Journal; also 
that when an article is published in the 
Journal fifty reprints will be furnished 
the author without charge and additional 
copies at.the regular rates. 
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Futher the editor was allowed $75.00 a 
month for assistants and office expenses. 


Veterinary Science for Agricultural 
Students. 


Dr. F. B. Hadley, chairman of the 
special committee on Agricultural College 
Investigation, presented their recommen- 
dations, chief of which are as follows: 
That a curiculum of veterinary subjects 
taught at agricultural colleges should con- 
tain: 

(1) Anatomy of Farm Animals. A study 
of the structure of the animal body with 
demonstrations to show the normal appear- 
ance, position, and relations of the various 
organs. 

(2) Physiology and Hygiene of Farm 
Animals. A study of the functions and 
hygiene of the animal body, including the 
physiology of obstetrics. 

(3) Common Diseases of Farm Animals. 
A discussion of the causes, symptoms, 
methods of prevention, and first aid treat- 
ment of the commoner non-infectious dis- 
eases. 

(4) Common Diseases of Farm Animals. 
Continuation of Course 3, with special refer- 
ence to the infectious diseases. 

The committee, judging by Dr. Had- 
ley’s report, was mindful of the great dif- 
ficulty which is ever present when rudi- 
mentary veterinary instruction is given 
agricultural students in a pactical man- 
ner, and at the same time avoiding en- 
croachment upon the domain of the train- 
ed veterinary practitioner. Inference was 
made that the present day agricultural 
student receives a better training in mat- 
ters pertinent to infectious diseases than 
was given in veterinary colleges several 
years ago; that it behooves the practicing 
veterinarian to keep abreast of the times 
in such matters. The report was accepted. 


Discussing this report Dr. Potter said: 


“I think this a good time to bring up a 
question that is very closely related and 
that is the credit which is allowed agricul- 
tural graduates when they enter veterinary 
colleges. They are allowed one year’s 
credit, and I think that is a great mistake. 
From my own experience in veterinary 
work and from observation of students who 
have entered veterinary colleges with one 
year’s credit, they did not have the founda- 
tion for a veterinary education. They need 
more than anything else training in anat- 


omy, physiology, bacteriology and such 
other things as veterinary colleges give in 
the first year. If they are graduated with a 
year’s credit, they miss these things, and I 
think this practice should be discontinued.” 


The Blue Cross Favored. 


In presenting the report of the Commit- 
tee on Emblem, Dr. D. M. Campbell ex- 
plained that the committee’s report was in 
the hands of the acting chairman of the 
committee, who like the chairman was 
absent. Continuing he said that the com- 
mittee was surprised at the amount of in- 
terest expressed in the selection of an em- 
blem. We heard from what I might call a 











P. A. Fish, Editor, Journal of the A, V. M. ‘A. 


large number of association members, ex- 
pressing their desires as to an emblem. So 
far as I know none was averse to the adop- 
tion of an emblem. Most of the designs rec- 
ommended were some form of a blue cross, 
and on the exhibit floor of the building I 
think a number of the firms have displayed 
various forms of the blue cross. We be- 
lieve that a very large majority of the asso- 
ciation wish an emblem of some form of 
the blue cross, and we thought we would 
not undertake the responsibility of suggest- 
ing a design; but the committee recom- 
mends that some form of the blue cross be 
adopted by the association as our official 
emblem. 

The report was received and referred to 
the Executive Committee. 

Dr. Mayo: I should like to present an- 
other matter to the association at the re- 
quest of Secretary Haring that is quite 
closely associated with the blue cross em- 
blem. At the meeting of the Missouri Val-- 
ley Veterinary Association in Kansas City 
last winter, Dr. Vans Agnew of the U. S. 
Army Veterinary Service brought the sub- 
ject to the attention of the Missouri Valley 
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Association and the following resolution 
was adopted: 
Reserve Veterinary Corps for U. S. 
Army 
In view of the difficulties experienced by 
and to facilitate the work of the Quarter- 
master’s Department of the U. S. Army, the 
Missouri Valley Veterinary Association 
recommends that the American Veterinary 
Medical Association prepare for the use of 
the Quartermaster General a list of qualified 
veterinarians available for army service in 
case of emergency, such a list to indicate 
the branch of the service for which the vet- 
erinarian is best adapted. 
I would say that I have also some other 
correspondence from Dr. Vans Agnew in 








N. S. Mayo, Chairman, Committee on Intelligence and 
Education. 

this connection. It has been the experience 
of the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
U. S. Army that in an emergency they were 
not able to get as well qualified veterinar- 
ians as they wanted. They had to take any- 
body that turned up, and it is expected that 
this will be of valuable assistance to the 
Quartermaster to have this list of veterin- 
arian recommended by this association. Dr. 
Vans Agnew says this will be a great step 
toward attaining veterinary efficiency. There 
is a civilian association organized to care 
for horses in time of war—the American 
Red Star Relief. It has been the experience 
of the nations now at war, however, that it 
is absolutely essential that civilian organiza- 
tion shall be subservient to the military au- 
thorities, and it is necessary that the civilian 
association co-operate with them. 

Dr. Buckingham stated that the War De- 
partment had been too busy to act on the 
veterinary reserve list; that the army was 
not well supplied with veterinarians, and 
that with the troops sent to the Mexican 
border had been sent several unqualified 
men to fill the veterinary positions. He also 


said that the conditions and remuneration 
afforded veterinarians under the supervision 
of the Quartermaster’s Department were 
not such that they would appeal to compe- 
tent practitioners. 

Dr. Turner: I should like to make a 
statement that this condition of affairs de- 
scribed by Dr. Buckingham is obsolete from 
now on. We are going to have an army re- 
serve corps in about two months. This con- 
dition is changed now, and Dr. Mayo’s 
resolution should be out of order. There 
will be a list of reserve army veterinarians 
from which those passing the highest exam- 
ination will be turned into the regular serv- 
ice. From this time on, we will have regu- 
larly commissioned lieutenants attached to 
the Medical Department. This Army Bill 
passing Congress throws all of these objec- 
tions into the background. Within a month 
or so, we will have a properly organized 
veterinary corps in the Medical Department 
—not what we would, gentlemen, but we 
had to take the best we could get, and I 
have no doubt that the fine morale existing 
in the Medical Department of the U. S. 
Army will be reflected in the veterinary 
service. I have the highest opinion and the 
brightest prospects in view of this veterin- 
ary organization we will have in the army. 
The next examinations should draw some 
of our very best men into the army. 

The resolution was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Dr. Hoskins: The age requirement of 
veterinarians entering the army service will 
be extended in the near future from 27 to 
30 years. 

Secretary Haring: I should like to ex- 
plain that your Secretary has written many 
letters to Washington to get this informa- 
tion which we have just received this morn- 
ing. Usually I received no reply. Lately I 
have been receiving letters that the matter 
has been referred to the Surgeon General, 
and just before going here, I received a 
reply from the Surgeon General stating that 
the information would be printed and sup- 
plied in due time. 

Many Tests for Glanders. 

In the report of the Committee on 
Glanders, Dr. Cotton read the additions 
that had been made to the original report 
three years ago. The principal factors of 
the added information dealt with the in- 
cubation by natural infection, which 
would appear to be from several days to 
several weeks. The committee recom- 
mended the repeating of physical examin- 
ation where glanders is suspected about 
every eight days, and that where two tests 
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(thermal and blood) indicate occult 
cases, it should be accepted that the an- 
imal is diseased. The ophthalmic test is 
believed to be as accurate as any and has 
the advantage of being possible to repeat 
with increased rather than less accuracy 
in twenty-four hours. A re-test where 
advisable may be repeated in twenty-four 
hours but should three tests be decided 
upon, it is best to delay the third three 
weeks from the second test. The intra- 
palpebral test is believed as reliable as the 
ophthalmic. The agglutination test seems 
to have advantages in testing mules. The 
committee recommended immediate des- 
truction of positive cases and the quar- 
antining and re-testing with the eye test 
after fifteen days any animal in which 
blood test indicates infection at the orig- 
inal test. All apparently well animals in 
such a stable should be held under quar- 
antine until re-testing indicates that they 
are free from disease. 

Dr. Quitman: You say that the same 
brush or cotton swab may be used on the 
same horses without any treatment of it. 
Personally I should like to see you strike 
that out of your report. It is not even or- 
dinary cleanliness. One can use swab sticks 
on which sterile gauze may be wound and 
use one of these for each animal. . You can 
then go ahead and test a thousand horses at 
a cost for swab sticks, etc., of $1.00 all told. 
I move that the report be accepted with 
that exception. 


Contagious Abortion 


The symposium on contagious abortion, 
Tuesday afternoon, proved the most in- 
teresting, and the most largely attended 
session of the meeting. The free discus- 
sion from every part of the audience, the 
wide diversity of opinion, the close in- 


terest notwithstanding the extreme 
warmth of the assembly room, all testi- 
tified to the unusual interest that prac- 
titioners and research men alike are 
taking in this momentous question. Un- 
doubted good must come from this inter- 
change of opinion. 

The symposium was opened by a paper 
from Dr. Williams. Dr. Williams dis- 
cussed fertilization of the ovum followed 
by death and expulsion of the embryo or 
fetus at any time up to its full develop- 
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ment. The author explained that re- 
search work has been largely an effort to 
ascertain the cause of death, reviewing 
the work of such men as Macfadyean and 
Stockman, where their reports indicated 
they could produce abortion experi- 
mentally with the abortus bacillus. 

He does not believe that one can judge 
the contagiousness or the intensity of the 
diseases in a herd by the number or 
lack or number that are affected or to 
rapidity with which it is spread. He be- 
lieves calves are infected either utero or 
by the milk. He stated that he had herds 
where 20 per cent of all calves reacted 
to the blood test at the age of two 
weeks. He has no faith in bacterins as 
a treatment. 

Dr. Devine followed Dr. Williams, the 
title of his paper being “Some of the Ad- 
vantages of Sanitary Precautions in Cat- 
tle Breeding.” He appealed to the prac- 
titioner to encourage and apply sanitation 
in controlling contagious abortion and 
allied ailments such as sterility, calf 
scours and mammitis. 

Dr. Cotton’s paper on “Contagious 
Abortion from the Practitioner’s Stand- 
point” reviewed the history, etiology, 
symptoms, diagnosis, and control of this 
disease. In summing up, the Doctor 
pointed it out as his opinion that sanita- 
tion is our only salvation at the present 
time. 

The next paper was by Dr. F. B. Had- 
ley, title “The Bull as a Disseminator of 
Contagious Abortion.” 

This paper discusses an experiment, 
based upon practical and scientific knowl- 
edge, in which abortion-infected bulls 
were bred to non-infected virgin heifers. 

The authors, among other conclusions, 
state: 

(1) That the bull is less susceptible to 
abortion infection than the cow. 

(2) That if the bull does become 
naturally infected by the abortion bacilli 
the infection usually runs a course much 
more benign than in the cow. 

(3) That the soiled bulls with sys- 
temic infections used in the experiments 
were incapable of disseminating the abor- 
tion disease by cohabitation. 
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An experiment was carried on with 10 
virgin heifers and two bulls believed to 
have been infected, having done service 
in a diseased herd. In this case, however, 
every heifer carried the calf to full term, 
but information gathered from these ex- 
periments would on the whole indicate 
that the bull is a disseminator. 

Dr. Giltner’s paper dealt with the study 
of the milk in bovine infectious abortion. 
He reviewed the problem from its eco- 
nomic side and its relation to public 
health, and called attention to the fact 
that the abortion organism does not pro- 





C. A. Cary, Chairman, Committee on Reorganization. 


duce udder lesions, and that up to the 
present time there is no possible evidence 
that drinking of the milk containing the 
abortus bacillus was pathogenic for the 
human subject. He further added that it 
had not been satisfactorily demonstrated 
that a calf has ever been infected or not 
been infected by infected milk, and that 
drinking of milk infected with bacillus 
abortion had no influence on matting and 
lack of matting of the hair tufts of the 
sexual organs. 

Dr. Eichhorn reviewed the “Present 
Status of the Abortion Question,” point- 
ing out the difficulties in getting at the 
true characteristics of this disease, its 
chronic nature being one of the difficul- 
ties. In speaking of immunity it is the 
author’s opinion that there is a tendency 
for this disease to die out in herd and we 
may call it immunity or whatever else we 


choose. The National Soldier’s Home 
herd was formerly badly infected by this 
disease, but is now apparently free of it. 
The author advocates sanitation of both 
the male and female for the control of 
this malady. 


These papers were discussed as fol- 
lows: 


Dr. V. A. Moore: This disease certainly 
is one of the most important that the veter- 
inarian has to meet; one of the most se- 
rious, and the one that threatens the cattle 
industry the most. We are sure, from what 
has been said, that a large amount of ex- 
perimental work has been done, but I still 
confess my doubts~as to the interpretation 
of a large amount of this experimental mat- 
ter. I have worked with this disease some 
myself in certain experimental phases of it. I 
became perfectly confident that I knew some- 
thing about it, and then I have found that 
my information has been sadly disappointing 
I believe that the question before us is to 
determine first the general distribution of 
these organisms. Is the germ of infection a 
widely distributed organism, infesting a 
large number of places in a mild attenuated 
form, or do these outbreaks that occur come 
from the introduction of the virulent organ- 
ism at that time? This is a great biological 
problem that will have to be solved by a 
long series of bacteriological examinations. 
The next proposition is the virulency of the 
organisms, the different strains, the causes 
that tend to their acceleration and their at- 
tentiation. These are questions on which 
we have very little knowledge How are 
these animals infected? Is such a way the 
one in which they are infected, or is there 
another way? Is it introduced through the 
digestive tract? We have had the experi- 
ments of feeding with milk, but what is the 
interpretation of it? There is also the ques- 
tion of the bull. I am always reminded 
when I read these papers of a farmer that 
lives near me who comes to see me once a 
year to discuss this with me. He has a herd 
of cattle, and his brother has a herd of cat- 
tle. He is not troubled with abortion in his 
herd, but his brother is constantly troubled 
with abortion in his herd. Then we have 
the question of immunity. Do some ani- 
mals possess immunity? Is immunity es- 
tablished through the agency of infection? 
It seems to me that the serious problem is 
that the work that has to be done has to 
be fundamental in connection with the 
etiology of the disease and the reaction of 
the animal body to the infection. I do not 
believe that I can give you any information 
of any sort or any interpretation in regard 
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to this matter. We are simply confronted 
at the present time with a very serious 
phenomenon which we must interpret and 
apply for the eradication of this plague. 

Dr. G. A. Roberts: The problem is in 
being able to get enough of this disease at 
one place. We have been hearing of a few 
cases in North Carolina, and if all of them 
were in one herd, we individually would 
be interested enough to go into it. The 
question is as to how far we can go with 
what has been stated here and what has 
been given before along the line of cleaning 
up premises and animals infected. 

Dr. Williams: I should like to explain 
the use of one word which Dr. Hadley has 
apparently misunderstood. In my writings 
I have said that the infection is not readily 
spread by cohabitation. In the use of the 
word I have taken the usual etymological 
meaning, and “cohabitation” of animals 
means their living together, and has nothing 
to do with sexual intercourse. There has 
been much said here, and there is much in 
our literature regarding the reaction of the 
serological test. I should like to ask Dr. 
Hadley what constitutes a positive reaction. 

Dr. Hadley: I mean that the serum of 
the animal under test in the case of the ag- 
glutination test agglutinates the antigen. In 
the case of the complement fixation test, as 
you all know, there is fixation of the com- 
plement by the.specific antibodies. 

Dr. Williams: In speaking of the agglu- 
tination test, what is the proportion you 
consider a positive reaction? 

Dr. Hadley: We consider it positive 
when 1/1,000 c. c. of undiluted serum ag- 
glutinates one cubic centimeter of the 
antigen. 

Dr. Eichhorn: The titre presented by Dr. 
Hadley is somewhat higher than the one we 
accept as a positive reaction. 

Dr. Williams: What scientific foundation 
have you for fixing that basis? Why is it 
not as positive a reaction if you get a re- 
action at 1/10 as it is if it is 1/1,000? What 
scientific basis have you for differentia- 
ting it? 

Dr. Hadley: I think it is largely a result 
of experimentation on the part of the 
pathologists in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and investigators in Germany and else- 
where, and I think it is a generally accepted 
point that it is positive when we get a certain 
agglutination. 

Dr. Eichhorn: I think we have to accept 
the work as applied for infectious diseases. 
For instance, we take Malta fever—we take 
glanders—we know that a normal animal 
will give an agglutination titre, say 1 to 5, 
in glanders, and only in exceptional cases 
will the titre approach 1 to 2,000. Now in 
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the same way the agglutination of other or- 
ganisms is determined. In proportion we 
consider that an agglutination of 1 to 50 is 
highly suspicious and 1 to 100 is positive 
and indicative. This has been established 
by all the laboratories over the world, and 
we ought to accept it as final. 

Dr. J. P. Turner: After hearing the dis- 
cussion this afternoon from the bacterio- 
logical standpoint, it would seem to me that 
the average practitioner feels that he had 
better lie down on this proposition, that 
contagious abortion is really beyond him. 
It occurred to me to look up the records 
of a herd that I have had under observation 
for sixteen years— a herd of about 200 
grade cows. That herd did not breed its 
own calves and did not raise any heifers 





R. P. Lyman, Sub-Committee on Journal. 


until 1908, and from 1900 to 1908 cows were 
purchased each June, about 25 or 30 at a 
time. Those cows were springers, were 
fresh. They would be bred in September 
and abort in March or April. At that time 
we had 25 to 35 abortions a year, with the 
usual accompaniments of retained placenta, 
scours of calves, etc. The high price of 
cows and the scarcity of milk cows caused 
us in 1908 to decide to raise every heifer 
that was born healthy. At that time the 
herd consisted of about 150 cows, and now 
it consists of about 200 cows and 100 calves. 
Abortion has existed in this herd for over 
twenty years. In 1910 we had 18 abortions. 
In 1911 we had 14 abortions, and it is inter- 
esting to note that 1911 was the last year 


‘we purchased cows for increasing this herd. 


In 1913 there were nine abortions; in 1915 
three; and the herd increased until it 
reached its maximum of about 200 cows and 
100 heifers, and up to this date with 200 
cows and 100 heifers we have had three 
abortions. Blood was drawn from all of 
these cows by Dr. Potter, and the comple- 
ment fixation test gave negative results. 
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That is interesting from the practitioner’s 
standpoint. I believe we shall always have 
abortion in a herd as long as we continue 
to bring in this fresh material. We have 
raised now 168 heifers, which have been in 
milk from their first calf to the sixth. Con- 
trary to the opinions offered this afternoon, 
our abortions among these heifers raised 
in the herd have not occurred with their first 
calf. We have had 14 abortions, and three 
occurred with their first calves. Of these 
three all have calved successfully since, and 
none of these three has been sold. They 
have turned out to be very good milk cows. 
With the second calf we had four abortions. 
One of these had a live calf before these 
abortions, and afterwards the calf was sold 
as unprofitable. With the third calf five 
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have aborted; with the fourth calf, one; with 
the fifth calf, none, and with the sixth calf, 
one. The control of abortion in a herd 
hinges just on this fact, that so long as some 
cows have abortion, two cows will keep the 
disease in the herd. It is also interesting to 
learn that all of these heifers were raised 
on abortion milk. We have paid ‘special at- 
tention to the cows which have been bred. 
We have disinfected them thoroughly, but 
we have not made any attempt to disinfect 
the bull. This bull is now ten years of age, 
and this last year, after cleaning him _ thor- 
oughly and disinfecting him, I put him back 
with the herd, and his impregnations are 
going on regularly. It has impressed me 
that we may get some self-immunization in 
the calves in this herd. 

A Member: What is the sterility in this 
herd? 

Dr. Turner: We have had some sterility, 
but as the herd has changed from a pur- 
chased herd into a raised herd, we have 
very little sterility. I feel very sure that if 
the veterinarian has absolute authority in 
the veterinary matters in a herd and is not 


interfered with by herdsmen or owners, he 
will get success. But if he is simply called 
in and no attention paid to his efforts, there 
will be no success. If the owners of fine 
cattle wish success, they must put this mat- 
ter entirely in the hands of their veter- 
inarians to get results. 

Dr. L. A. Merillat: Dr. Cotton recom- 
mended the immediate removal of the 
placenta. I should like to know how one is 
to remove a stubbornly attached placenta. 

Dr. Cotton: We all known that in cases 
of contagious abortion the afterbirth is re- 
tained and oftentimes it is almost impos- 
sible to remove it, except by severe traction, 
and when we do that I think we will have 
trouble with the uterus afterward. I think 
we have all been a little too anxious in the 
past to tear and pull the placenta. I know 
that I have in the past. Oftentimes we 

would wait for a week and then undertake 
to remove it. I think that is a mistake, be- 
cause the surface retracts and the walls of 
the uterus remain flaccid, and it is more 
difficult to get at it. I believe if you can 
take it away without much force, you 
should do it immediately. Answering Dr. 
Merillat’s question, when you are unable to 
remove it, in order to prevent any increased 
infection, I think we should flush the uterus 
and continue it weekly or oftener, if pos- 
sible. 

Dr. D. H. Udall: In connection with the 
question that just came up in reference to 
the placenta that will not come away with 
ordinary traction, I think the same will 
prove true here as in handling it in the hog. 
There is no one manner of procedure that 
will apply in all cases. When retained 
placentas fail to come away, we find it is 
best to leave them alone, unless they will 
come away very easily. In cases where they 
are retained so that they cannot be removed 
very easily, place an iodoform capsule in the 
uterus, and they will come away very easily 
of themselves. I am not certain but what 
it is the best way, even where they do come 
easily, simply to insert an iodoform capsule, 
which seems to prevent infection. 

Dr. Turner: Do you open the capsule and 
spread it out? 

Dr. Udall: That is not necessary. Simply 
put it in as far as you can reach. 

Dr. Turner: I did do that in some pigs I 
had and one died in which three capsules 
had been put, and I found all three of these 
capsules agglutinated in the uterus, and they 
had not dissolved. You must remember 
that we do not have any vermiform action 
in the uterus. 

Dr. J. F. DeVine: It seems to me now 
that pure bred cattle have become such an 
important factor in agricultural sections, 
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that this very topic is just as important to us 
as anything I know of. Some seven or 
eight years ago, I wrote an article for the 
Review deploring the fact that our colleges 
turned out young men who went out and 
manipulated the uterus of a pure bred cow 
the same as they would a scrub. It cost me 
a great many nights’ loss of sleep and lots 
of criticism. Any man who will attempt to 
use traction on the fetal membrane where 
it won’t come away of itself, is making a 
serious mistake, and if he ruptures a blood 
vessel, the animal is liable to go off feed and 
get poor, or die. I also have found capsules 
to be undissolved after making an examina- 
‘tion. several days after. A cow that has a 
fetal membrane this is decomposed on a day 
like this, needs to be irrigated three or four 
times a day. Another fault is that we make 
our antiseptic solution too strong. In fact, 
a common salt solution will do just as well 
as anything. An important thing, however, 
is to keep the exterior clean by all means. 
Dr. J. W. Connaway: I think that the 
record Dr. Turner gave of his experiences 
teaches us a very important lesson, one that 
we can take home and apply, and one which 
farmers, one which many of the breeders, 
would like to hear; that is this—don’t dis- 
pose of a herd that is infected with con- 
tagious abortion. The practice in the past 
has been, when this disease got into a herd, 
to hide it, not tell anybody anything about 
it at all, and proceed to get rid of those ani- 
mals one by one, or later on, if it got bad, 
to hold a sale and dispose of the whole herd. 
I have known of many men to do this, who 
ought to be in the pure bred business today, 
and would be if they had had proper advice 
at that time; but I didn’t know what to ad- 
vise them nor did any other veterinarian at 
that time. Observations have shown that 
this is a disease that tends to immunization 
of the herd, and if we do not do anything, 
by and by we will have a herd which will 
raise us calves, and that is what the breeder 
wants—that is what the dairyman wants. I 
know of herds that have had this disease for 
fifteen or twenty years, and which at the 
present time are not producing very many 
calves. These old cows still respond at this 
time to the complement fixation reaction, 
whatever that may be or however little faith 
Dr. Williams may have in this test or our 
methods of applying it. I believe it is a 
good test, and our experiment stations 
ought to make this test useful to the breed- 
er to detect infected herds in the state, and 
to detect in the infected herds the individ- 
uals that are infected, so we can apply san- 
itary measures and segregate those animals. 
I think there should be isolation of these 
infected animals, and the isolation of the 
calves and thorough disinfection of the 
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premises and buildings where these are 
housed. I think we are making progress 
along these lines. I believe the scientific 
investigations, although we have not enough 
facts established yet, and our interpreta- 
tions may be at fault, should go on until we 
have the facts to present. I think this is a 
scientific fact in regard to contagious abor- 
tion—I believe much of this disease is trans- 
mitted through the calf. We know that the 
fetuses that are aborted contain the germs 
of the disease. We also know that some of 
these calves that are dropped are wunder- 
sized. These calves no doubt carry the 
germs of this disease, so I think there is 
pretty good evidence that the calf has it. 
These calves will retain the infection, or at 
least the antibodies, for 100 days -or longer. 
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We have had some that reacted 180 days 
after their birth. Of course there is a pos- 
sibility that some of these might have kept 
up that infection by drinking infected milk, 
but we know they had that infection at 
birth, and we know many of them lost it in 
five or six weeks. The question is: Has 
that calf lost that infection, or is it simply 
lying there in a dormant condition awaiting 
the period of gestation in the case of the 
breeding female, and in the case of the bull? 
Some of these little bull calves, too, show 
that reaction at the time of birth. They 
lose it, but the question is: Does the bull 
calf retain this in an encapsulated condition 
and later on at breeding time does it crop 
out again? We had in some of our experi- 


ments this peculiar thing. We bought a 


bull in Massachusetts for an experiment and 
bred him to a non-reacting heifer, and after 
we bred him for a time or two, he showed 
up a positive reaction. Where did it come 
from? This bull had never been bred to 
any infected female, and was kept away 
from infection. So there is this possibility 
that it may be held in some organs of the 
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body, possibly in the sexual organs. We 
have a whole lot to learn about this, but let 
the good work go on. 

One word as to the question of sterility. 
This is one of the big questions that are up 
to the breeders today. I know of one man 
who is not raising very many calves, and 
he has not any abortion in his herd. His 
cows simply won’t conceive. I think the 
work Dr. Williams has done in this line is 
going to help us out a great deal in this 
matter. I think that some recent work that 
was done in Chicago along human lines 
may throw some light on this subject. Dr. 
Rosenow, in one of his hospitals in Chicago, 
you may recall, found in cystic ovaries in 
the human a coccus. They came to the 
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conclusion that this may have something to 
do with sterility in this woman. One im- 
portant case is this, that in a virgin that 
had an imperforate vagina, and consequent- 
ly could not have received the infection 
through the vaginal tract, on operation of 
the ovaries, they found some streptococcus 
in these organs. They made some experi- 
ments with this, and reproduced the same 
trouble in rabbits. This is in line with some 
observations I have made on sterile cows. 
In one herd where four cows did not con- 
ceive, one of these cows never had raised a 
calf. She had been bred several times, and 
these other three had raised a few calves 
and had quit. In every one of these cows 
we found nails in the reticulum. That, of 
course, is not an uncommon thing, but we 
found in these cows evidence of pus in- 
fection, a perforation into the diaphragm 
and pus formed in several parts of the body, 
so it is possible that that may have tra- 
versed the blood stream to the ovaries. 

Dr. Potter: I think we should instruct a 
man who has contagious abortion in his 
herd how to keep his herd clean. I should 


like to ask Dr. DeVine, who spoke of irri- 
gating the uterus two or three times a day, 
how does he get at it? 

Dr. DeVine: I have had that question 
asked before. One young man feared that 
by douching the uterus with water he might 
rupture it. That, of course, is impossible. 
As to taking out the fluid, we siphon it out 
until we have cleared it. If there are any 
shreds in there, we take them away with 
our hand. We put in just as much water as 
we choose. I have sometimes seen six or 
seven buckets used. 


Dr. Jensen next presented his. paper 
on “Teaching Pharmacology.” The doc- 
tor’s opinion is that this subject is not 


given the attention that it should receive © 


in veterinary colleges. He emphasized 
the necessity of the practitioner being 
fully acquainted with the drugs he uses. 


Section on General Veterinary Practice 
Dr. L. A. MERILLAT, CHAIRMAN, 


Dr. L. A. Merillat in calling the section 
on General Practice to order said: As it 
is not customary for the chairman to 
make any address, do not expect me to 
open this meeting with an oratorical en- 
tertainment. The year 1916 is a mighty 
important one in veterinary history. Uni- 
ted States and Canada will have to look 
upon the year 1916 as one in which the 
American veterinary profession showed 
their work through their successful 
stamping out of the very serious outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease—an accom- 
plishment that has never been paralleled 
in the history of veterinary science, and it 
looks to me that this constitutes a great 
compliment to the veterinary profession 
in that they have succeeded in stamping 
out this widespread outbreak from the 
country. It is not only important because 
it has protected the livestock industry, but 
because it established a precedent of 
what the veterinarians could do. That 
is one of the big things, I think, 1916 
will be noted for in the future. 

Another thing is, we will remember 
1916 as the year in which Congress finally 
put the veterinarians. on the map—the 
year in which the government recognized 
the veterinarian in the army service. That 
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is also why 1916 is an important one to 
the veterinary profession. 

It is also the year in which contagious 
abortion got some likelihood of being 
cleared up in some of its important 
phases. I think it is the year in which 
Dr. Williams took the “con” out of con- 
tagious abortion. When Williams told us, 
probably for the first time, that abortion 
was probably the symtom of a general 
disease, it made us look upon it in an 
entirely different light than ever before. 

I should like to have Dr. White open 
with his paper that I have christened 
“Lost Opportunities.” 

Dr. David White: There seems to have 
existed in the mind of our chairman the 
idea that sometimes our meetings were 
too intensely scientific. He felt, therefore, 
that a little dilution would be a good 
thing. He was like the Kentucky colonel 
who on visiting with friends one night 
was offered a little whiskey as a nightcap. 
As the host poured the whiskey into the 
glass, the colonel shut his eyes. The host 
said to him, “Why do you that?” The 
colonel replied, “Whenever I look at that 
stuff, it makes my mouth water, and I 
like it straight.” 

The honor and pleasure of addressing 
you on this occasion was not sought by 
but thrust upon me. The chairman of 
this section not only requested me to do 
this thing but went so far as to assign a 
specific text, “Lost Opportunities.” He 
probably felt that a person without a text 
is like a shoemaker without a last. A 
text has the advantage of affording a 
point of departure. Whether it also fur- 
nishes a point of arrival or application 
will depend upon the speaker’s individual 
ability. Let us pray for hope and help 
in this arrival. 

Continuing with his paper Dr. White 
said in part: 

Too many emphasize what they term the 
practical. Is there no more to the veter- 
inary profession than drenching horses for 
colic, pumping up the udders of milk fever 
cows, injecting serum under the skin of 
animals and castrating ridgling colts? Is 


the almighty dollar the only standard by 
which we measure success? Is there no 
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other opportunity afforded than this routine 
service? Most of us measure our service in 
the coin of the realm. If you ask the aver- 
age practitioner how successful he has been, 
the invariable answer is in so many dollars’ 
worth of business. To the bigger man, our 
profession offers more than monetary re- 
muneration for the services rendered. He 
is capable of correlating the related sciences 
with facts. related to the cause, prevention 
and cure of disease. One of our lost op- 
portunities is our failure to recognize, some- 
times, the value of such an individual and 
induce more men of this type to enter our 
profession, until our own ranks will contain 
a number of men we consider exceptional, 
who are now being shunted into human 
medicine and law. 





E. L. Quitman, Chairman, Committee on Finance. 


It is now conceded that preliminary to en- 
tering a professional college, the minimum 
training should be a high school education. 
To this there is some objection, namely, 
that by exacting these requirements, we 
prevent the farm boy or the poor boy from 
entering the profession. This has served 
to check the progress and development of 
education in this country. It can only ap- 
peal to the thoughtless and ignorant. In 
any case, it is a reflection upon the youth 
whose home happens to be on the farm or 
whose pocket happens to be empty. There 
is absolutely nothing in this plaintive plea 
for the poor country boy, unless you limit 
the definition to those who are uneducated 
because they lack brains, ambition and cour- 
All the other professions bar men of 
this stripe. Do you want to fill the ranks 
of our profession with such men as these? 
Is our profession to become the asylum of 
the rejected of other professions? The 
source of any profession is the men in it, 
and no profession can make a man, but men 
do make the profession. The plea of the 
non-endowed medical school was that high- 
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er entrance requirements would put it out 
of business. They did put it out of 
business, and the result was a better class 
of men in the profession. Generally speak- 
ing, we pay for what we get in this world, 
although sometimes we don’t get what we 
pay for. I firmly believe that as we in- 
crease the caliber of the product of our 
veterinary schools, the emoluments of prac- 
tice will also likewise increase. A veteri- 
narian renders his community a certain 
service which has a fixed market value, and 
receives in return just what it is worth. It 
may be $400 or $4,000 per annum, depending 
upon his education, business training, acu- 
men and personality. The better he is 
trained, the better he will be prepared to 
carry on that work. 
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Subjects like animal husbandry, meat and 
milk hygiene and forensic medicine, are also 
taken in the Pickwickian sense by veter- 
inary students. The modern veterinarian 
should be an animal engineer with a good 
practical knowledge of types of animals, 
feeds and feeding, etc. The thinking hus- 
bandman will soon learn to appreciate the 
importance of this service, for which he will 
be willing to pay a fee. 

The student is not entirely to blame for 
the lack of appreciation of pure science, ani- 
mal husbandry, etc., which he looks upon 
as extraneous matter. Sometimes the teach- 
er is at fault. In veterinary schools there 
are now two groups of teachers—teachers of 
the basic science and laboratory men. Few 
of them have had veterinary training in 
practice. Those teaching the clinical 
branches are often mere artists. While the 
former group may consist of good peda- 
gogues, what they teach may not always ap- 
ply, as the veterinary background is lack- 
ing. Too few of our veterinary teachers 
know anything about pedagogy. I do not 
believe there are in the United States a 


sufficient number of teachers of veterinary 
subjects to make up a single well manned 
school. 

A college cannot furnish an education. 
This must require the application of the 
student. Thousands of persons who never 
entered the halls of learning, are, neverthe- 
less, educated. One of the best informed 
and learned veterinarians I ever knew. was 
one who had been a country school teacher 
until the demands of the rich farming com- 
munity in which he was located torced him 
to take up veterinary work. He was self- 
taught and self-instructed by reading the 
best veterinary books of his day. Assisted 
by naturally good observation, he acquired 
exceptional skill. His powers of observa- 
tion and education and knowing how to 
know, which is more important than know- 
ing what and why, made him valuable to his 
community and to himself. Had he only 
had the opportunity of a college education 
he would have been a leader among us. The 
veterinary graduate usually feels that his 
education is complete, and he denies him- 
self books and papers and association with 
fellow practitioners. His treatment of dis- 
ease is largely guided by the influence of 
some drug house remedy. Most of his pro- 
fessional literature comes from the drug 
house. He takes his post-graduate course 
through a drug firm. He has allowed him- 
self to degenerate into a mere routinist. 

One great defect in our educational sys- 
tem is a lack of adequate schools where the 
practitioner may attend post-graduate 
courses. In the few courses that are given, 
the curriculum is very brief and consists of 
mere fragments. 

There is before us a great opportunity to 
make our profession what it should be and 
what it is in many older foreign countries. 
We fail to realize the true situation if we 
keep our standards below that of other pro- 
fessions, which means that we will have to 
accept their leavings. The better man will 
pass us by to where his better educational 
preparation permits him to go higher up. 

In conclusion, permit me to indicate brief- 
ly a few of the opportunities we cannot 
afford to lose. 

First: _High standards for those enter- 
ing the profession. I would not be unrea- 
sonable and demand that the gates be kept 
open to only the chosen few, but with due 
regard to maintaining an adequate supply of 
trained men. ; 

Second: More intensive, better taught 
curriculum and better facilities and equip- 
ment for our colleges. 

Third: A standardized curriculum and a 
lengthened curriculum. 

Fourth: More veterinary teachers and 

















better veterinary teachers. The teaching of 
veterinary medicine is a profession in itself. 

Fifth: More real post-graduate courses 
and fewer makeshifts. There should be 
somewhere a high grade school open to 
men in the field who crave more profession- 
al knowledge. 

Sixth: Better organized, less political 
and more scientific veterinary medical or- 
ganization, whether community, state or na- 
tional in membership. Only the spirit of 
real service should underlie them. 

Seventh: Better technical literature, es- 
pecially in the way of sound, up-to-date, 
well edited veterinary periodical literature. 

Eighth: A greater effort on the part of 
the veterinarian to become a social and 
political factor in his community. When I 
find a colleague a mayor of his home town, 
I am more tempted to shine up my A. V. 
M. A. button than I am on learning of any- 
thing else. 

Ninth: Adequate laws to protect the 
veterinarians from quacks. 

DISCUSSION. 


Dr. W. Horace Hoskins: I just turned 
to my colleague on my right and said that 
we needed just such a paper as this. We 
need it because from the selfish nature of 
our lives, we too often stray too far away 
from the ideal. I have been delighted 
with this paper, and I have been helped 
materially to a much higher aspect of my 
own personal duties, to my profession and 
to you, my fellow colleagues. I have been 
stimulated to do much better work in the 
future by this recalling us to a higher sense 
of duty, so well presented by our col- 
league, Dr. White. I trust that each one 
of us will think many times in the years 
to come of what he has said to us so force- 
fully and so well—how he has pointed out 
to us the way in which we should go in 
order that we may make the work of the 
past look like a candle compared with an 
arc light to the work of the future. So 
I say, we have all been benefited this morn- 
ing, and if we had traveled across the con- 
tinent to attend this convention and would 
not hear any other paper, it would be well 
worth our while to have come that long 
distance to hear this paper, treating, we 
might say, of the everyday, constant aspect 
of our profession. 

Dr. N. S. Mayo: There is one particular 
phase of this excellent paper that I wish 
to emphasize if possible. 
veterinary schools of this country or quite a 
number of them as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Intelligence and Education, one 
of the painful impressions is the poor qual- 
ity of some of the teachers in these schools. 
It is a crime to waste the students’ time 
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with some of these teachers. They are men 
too that have had an excellent training, 
thoroughly trained in some of the best uni- 
versities of this country, and yet they were 
not teachers. They were not inspiring, and 
there was a waste of the teachers’ time 
and more than a waste of the time of the 
students in those classes. Now we have 
certain regulations regarding the faculties, 
that they shall not be graduates of the in- 
stitution in which they teach and so on. 
Of course, this is necessary in a certain 
way, but it doesn’t make so much difference 
where a man comes from if he is a teacher. 
Another phase that we also presented in 
our committee report was the need of pre- 
liminary training. I would not shut a single 
man out of the profession if he has the 





J. F. DeVine. 


intent and determination to go into the 
profession. I do not care how poor he is 
or how few facilities he has had in the past, 
but in this present day and age, the oppor- 
tunities for a preliminary education are at 
every mans door; and it is absolutely nec- 
essary if we raise the standard of the pro- 
fession of this country that our veterinary 
students shall come to the veterinary school 
with a more thorough preliminary training. 
Another important point we touched upon 
is the fact that all students in veterinary 
colleges are not students. There are a 
good many of the students in a veterinary 
college who think if they are in a veterinary 
college, they are veterinary students. Un- 
fortunately a college cap and a college yell 
does not make a student. There are many 
men who have not seen the inside of a col- 
lege who are profound students and think- 
ers. That condition must be remedied very 
largely by the teaching force and the atmo- 
sphere carried by the institution. The at- 
mosphere that prevails in some is that as 
soon as a graduate gets a degree he thinks 
he has all the world has to offer him in 
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veterinary lines. A teacher should impress 
upon the student that when he has com- 
pleted his course he is just on the threshold 
of his education and he must go on and 
study and keep up with the times. 

Dr. S. Stewart: I see a number coming 
in, and I regret that they do not have the 
stimulus and sense of pride that would 
come to them in hearing Dr. White’s paper. 
It should swell the breast of every veteri- 
narian to have such an ideal presented. One 
particular feature, I should like to dwell 
upon is the entrance requirements for 
veterinary education. There has been be- 
fore this association for years the proposi- 
tion that high school training of a specific 
amount should be the basis for entering a 
veterinary college. High school training as 
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represented by units is a very uncertain fac- 
tor. Veterinary students who have had a 
high school training may have very little 
comprehension of veterinary science, while 
those who have not had such training may 
have a good ability to comprehend and grasp 
the science. So if a high school education 
is accepted as the basis for a veterinary 
training, there should also be a provision 
for finding out eyen then whether the stu- 
dent has the capacity to understand the 
science. Many who have attended high 
schools may have little mental capacity. We 
are wont to place so much importance in 
high school training that we overlook that 
an individual may acquire an education with- 
out going to a high school, education mean- 
ing the development of the power of ob- 
servation and interpretation of what is seen 
and heard. So I hope that when this asso- 
ciation shall put its stamp of approval on 
entrance requirements, this will be taken 
into account. 

Dr. H. E. Bemis read a paper on 
“Local Anesthesia in Animal Dentis- 
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try.” To Dr. Bemis is due the credit 
of having originated a method of 
“nerve blocking” which promises to 
revolutionize major dental operations. 
His method of producing anesthesia 
consists in cocainizing the nerves 
which supply the cheek teeth. The su- 
perior maxillary nerve is anesthetized 
by means of a hypodermic syringe fit- 
ted with a four-inch needle, and a co- 
cain solution is introduced from a point 
just below the orbit. The inferior jaw 
is similarly treated and from a point on 
the mesial side of the mandible, the 
nerve is anesthetized just proximal to 
the mandibular foramen. 

Dr. L. A. Merillat: The use of anesthesia 
on the dental nerve in an animal was first 
done by Dr. Bemis. I have had some cor- 
respondence about this procedure, but I 
have not heard of any one who did nerve 
blocking before. This operation has been 
tried and has proved its feasibility. Two 
weeks ago I had a case before the students 
of the University of Saskatchewan, and 
every one present was agreed that the ani- 
mal suffered no pain. It is something that 
should be universally adopted by veterina- 
rians. 

Dr. H. Fulstow in introducing his 
paper on Nymphomania in mares said : 

“Nymphomania or excessive sexual 
desire on the part of the mare is of some- 
what common occurrence. Mares af- 
fected with this affliction are a source 
of great annoyance to their owners. A 
good many theories have been advanced 
as to the cause of the affection by dif- 
ferent authors, but nothing definite has 
been proved. It is often caused by dis- 
eased conditions of the ovaries. Disease 
of the uterus and vagina, new growths, 
atrophy and hypertrophy of the womb, 
are also mentioned. It is in itself only 
a symptom of various causes. Tumorous 
cysts are very common affecting both 
ovaries. I remember sometime ago re- 
moving cysts from both ovaries, one that 
weighed 734 ounces and the other, 1%4 
In a few cases, I have been un- 
able to find any pathological conditions 
either in the ovaries or in any other part 
of the sexual organs. Heredity is an 
important factor that should not be over- 
looked. Some animals are born with 
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bad dispositions inherited from the sire 
or dam or perhaps both. I have known 
of some females that produced vicious 
colts, both male and female. So far as 
the exact cause is known, nymphoman- 
ia is due to irritation of the genital sys- 
tem, together with a mean or bad dis- 
position. 

“The symptoms are easily recognized. 
The animals are irritable and ticklish. 
Every touch seems to annoy them. 
They will kick and strike on slight 
provocation. They will show a desire 
to urinate, passing a small quantity of 
urine and straining in doing so. If ex- 
cited, they switch their tails and some- 
times kick. Some breed fairly well for 
a few years, and some are practically 
worthless for this purpose.” 


In summing up his paper Dr. 
said: 

This report extends over a period of six- 
teen years and covers something over 200 
cases. In looking over my notes, I find 
that at the Toronto meeting I divided them 
into three classes. 

First—Mares that are mean when in heat 
only and those that are in heat continually 
but do not kick. They will all be cured by 
oophorectomy. 

Second.—Mares that kick nearly all the 
time whether in estrum or not. Some will 
be cured by oophorectomy; others will be 
benefited only; and in a few instances the 
operation will do no good. 

Third.—Old mares that have kicked for 
years and the habit has become confirmed 
and those that kick all of the time when 
not in heat but are gentle when in heat. 
These, as a rule, will not be benefited at 
all by the operation. 

The results of the operation upon the 
first class are generally immediate. On the 
second class the results may be immediate 
in a few instances in young animals, but the 
majority go all the way from a few weeks 
to several months. One of this class which 
I reported, went nearly two years before 
improvement was shown. As to the third 
class, I generally tell the owner I consider 
it useless to operate upon them. 

Dr. E. L. Quitman: Did you try the opera- 
tion of clitoridectomy for the class of cases 
described? How do you compare that op- 
eration with oophorectomy? 

Dr. H. Fulstow: I performed clitoridec- 
tomy a number of times before doing the 
oophorectomy, but it did not do any good, 
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and in one of these cases, I did operate by 
oophorectomy and it improved some. 

Dr. G. A. Roberts: There is no operation 
that we have been doing that has met with 
as much public favor as oophorectomy. It 
is true there are cases that will be improved 
and those that will not, but we have not had 
a sufficient number of them to divide them 
into the different classes. Out of thirty-one 
we have operated cn, there is only one that 
did not respond. In the South, we largely 
use the mule, and out of these thirty-one, 
we have operated on four mare mules with 
invariably splendid results. In every case 
where we have found nymphomania, we 
have not failed in a single instance to find 
cystic conditions of the ovaries. As a mat- 
ter of experiment, we tried to remove only 
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the affected ovary, leaving the other ovary 
to see what the effect would be. In this 
case of the mare mule that we operated on 
of the four, we left one ovary, which we 
are positive was sound so far as we could 
tell. The one ovary that we removed was 
larger than my fist. In less than four 
months afterwards, the animal had com- 
pletely gotten over the habit of kicking 
and: squealing; but as Dr. Ellis reported 
sometime ago in a case in which there was 
a return of the same condition, in less than 
four months there was a return of the con- 
dition here also. On re-operation we found 
to our surprise that the second ovary, which 
at the first operation was normal, was now 
in the same condition as the one originally 
removed. In every one of these mules, 
however, with the removal of both ovaries, 
perfect results were obtained, and as I 
said previously, there was only one case 
in which the results were not successful. 
We operated on one that was kicking all 
the time. This was an old gray mare that 
was driven to a laundry wagon, and the ani- 
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mal had been getting worse and worse until 
finally they could not get a colored man 
to drive her at all. In a month’s time after 
the, operation, there was not a driving ani- 
mal of thirteen possessed by the laundry of 
a more gentle disposition and more easy 
to drive than this one, and she was twenty 
years of age at that time. In every one 
of these cases from the mildest to the most 
extreme, they responded to the operation 
except the one case mentioned. With refer- 
ence to the safety of it, we have been ex- 
tremely fortunate, lucky perhaps, because 
of the thirty-one we did not have a single 
accident happen. At some other times, how- 
ever, there have been some losses through 
hemorrhages. 

Dr. Ellis: The doctor has referred to a 
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case of mine that I reported. I want to 
say just a word here because we have to find 
some other cause for the return in my case. 
The conditions were identical in that one 
ovary was very large and cystic while the 
other was normal, but both ovaries were re- 
moved at the same time, and yet we had 
the return. It may have been a psychic con- 
dition, or it may have been that the handlers 
of this mare were so determined that she 
could not be relieved of that habit by opera- 
tion that they used every test they could 
to see if she would kick again, and she ac- 
commodated them. You probably all re- 
member the mare mule I reported about 15 
or 16 years ago that was giving the milk. 
I called it lactation of a virgin mule. That 
was one of the most. marked cases of 
nymphomania that I have ever seen. 

Dr. J. H. Blattenberg: I should like to 
ask the gentleman who has had so much 
experience with mules, what was the mode 
of restraint used? 

Dr. Roberts: We had a fellow at the 
twitch, one at the halter and one at the 


tail. Unfortunately, we have not had an 
opportunity to get the subject confined. We 
put a side-line on over nine-tenths of the 
cases. We have simply had the side-line 
on out in a lot. We try to keep them mov- 
ing so they won’t get down on us. We 
have attempted to use some local anesthesia. 
Some of them have stood perfectly still, and 
others we have had to raise up off the 
ground in order to keep them still. 

Dr. J. V. Lacroix: I was very much inter- 
ested in Dr. Fulstow’s paper and particularly 
in the restraint that Dr. Blattenberg has just 
spoken of. I believe the average practi- 
tioner who is not doing this operation is a 
little timid in undertaking the matter of 
restraint, which is an important one. If, 
however, you administer an ounce and a hali 
to two ounces of chloral hydrate into the 
rectum after having an assistant empty the 
contents, the restraint will not be difficult. 
I have handled young animals in an im- 
provised chute, down on the ground, and 
almost every other way. About the ballooning 
of the vaginal wall, I think the unskilled opera- 
tor may have some difficulty if he depends 
upon this operation to carry out the opera- 
tion successfully and conveniently. A novice 
may be a little slow in executing his technic, 
and by the time he gets ready to make the 
incision in the vaginal wall, the ballooning 
may have subsided. I use in these cases an 
ordinary blunt pointed embryotomy hook. I 
do not stop to inject fluids to balloon I 
think it is well in each instance to locate the 
arteries, locate the aorta and iliac branches, 
and in this manner one can readily avoid 
puncturing. With regard to results, I have 
not had occasion to classify them as did the 
essayist, but it is a well known fact that 
in conditions that have been chronic, results 
if attained at all do not come to pass for 
several months. 

Dr. Roberts: I want to ask Dr. Lacroix 
if he did not get a good deal of hemorrhage 
by the use of chloral hydrate. We have 
used that ourselves but generally we get too 
much hemorrhage. 

Dr. Lacroix: I will say briefly that I 
have had no trouble from hemorrhage. 
There may have occurred hemorrhage, but 
I have not noticed it and have had no losses 
due to hemorrhage. 

Dr. Merillat: I think you old surgeons 
have done this operation so much that you 
take it for granted that every one can do 
the operation easily, when as a matter of 
fact there are lots of stumbling blocks that 
the new operator meets. You are giving an 
entirely wrong idea of this operation by 
saying it is easy for anybody to tie up the 
animal and get the ovary. I find that new 
operators often fail to find the ovaries very 
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easily. Sometimes the new operator fum- 
bles quite a long while before the ovary 
falls into his hand. So often the great 
mesentery lies between the hand and the 
ovary. That is one of the stumbling blocks 
of intra-abdominal surgery. You operators 
meet that not only in castration of mares 
but in all kinds of intra-abdominal surgery. 
I think if the operator has this in mind 
the moment he enters the abdomen, he at 
once manipulates his hand so as to over- 
come the difficulties. Dr. Fulstow, of 
course, can operate on these mares standing 
on his head because he has done it so 
often, but others do not do it so easily. I 
have noticed in veterinary clinics that even 
those who have done the operation quite 
often do it rather poorly. The possibility 
of making brood mares out of some of these 
animals has not been thought of, but since 
Dr. Roberts mentioned a case with only 
one affected ovary, I think only the affected 
ovary need be removed. In the future in 
my operations, I shall only remove the af- 
fected ovary and believe that it will be 
sufficient, and shall conserve the breeding 
animal. 

Dr. Ferguson: The class of mares I have 
operated on have been mostly vicious 
mares, and my technic for operating has 
been confinement in the stocks, and I con- 
sider that none too good a confinement. 


They were all mares that would fight con- 
siderably, and in addition to confining them 
in the stocks, we had a sling under them, 
ropes over them and their feet hobbled to 


the floor. I always anesthetized them with 
chloral hydrate from an ounce to two 
ounces in accordance with the size of the 


mare. The results of my experience have- 


been along the line of Dr. Fulstow’s. Con- 
siderable time elapsed in my case before 
improvement was noticed. One mare in 
particular had a very sore neck, and after 
operating on her, I cautioned the owner to 
be very kind to this mare for some time, 
and he was kind to her and treated her 
nicely and she was improved and appar- 
ently making a nice recovery from her mean 
disposition. One day he sent his man after 
some baled hay with this mare and another 
horse, and they got into a position where 
they had to do considerable backing and 
they had no breeching on the harness. 
That started this mare up again, and it was 
over two years before they could get that 
mare back so she was as good as she was 
immediately after the operation. Even- 
tually she made a good recovery. The in- 
cision in my experience is the hardest part 
of the operation. In one case that I oper- 
ated on I prepared the mare by having her 
fast thirty-six hours, and during that time 


my stableman reported that she pawed 
considerably. I operated and one-half hour 
afterwards, I found her with her feet on 
the manger. She was fed a light meal, but 
after eating she seemed to be inconven- 
ienced and we gave her a little treatment. 
She eased up in time, but after the next 
meal she developed the same symptoms, 
and continued along that line for a week. 
In the meantime we had to relieve her rec- 
tum, and eventually she had a bad turn, 
and we took her into the country a mile 
and killed her. On post mortem, I found 
that in removing one ovary, I had taken the 
mesentery, ovary and all, which caused a 
protrusion of the bowel and strangulation. 
I thought possibly this mare was affected 
before the operation, but talking to Dr. 
Merillat and comparing notes, I think there 
is no question but that the damage was 
done during the operation. 

Dr. Fulstow: I should like to ask Dr. 
Roberts the difference between a graafian 
follicle and a cyst. Can you tell the differ- 
ence before you take it out of the mare? 

Dr. Roberts: I don’t know that I can. 
We have never made a rectal examination 
but we should have done so. On the other 
hand, in cows we have not made the vag- 
inal operation, but we have madc lots of rec- 
tal examinations, and in the case there might 
be some difficulty on the first inference as to 
whether it was a graafian follicle or a cyst, 
we have made re-examination afterwards. 
From a purely surface examination, I do 
not believe it is possible to make the dis- 
tinction between the two. On the other 
hand, the graafian follicle is so different 
from the cyst that we have considered it 
anyway that we were able to differentiate 
it. We have always satisfied ourselves with 
the manipulation while we were in there, 
and after we got in there we found one 
ovary so much altered and the other so ap- 
parently normal that we have concluded it 
was normal. 

Dr. Lacroix: You will recall there is a 
difference in the density and in the thick- 
ness of the covering of the ovaries in the 
cow from that in the horse. . In the mare 
in my own experience, I have not been 
readily able to distinguish a graafian fol- 
licle from a cyst. The heavy dense tunica 
albuginea does not allow much bulging so it 
is not so easy to distinguish the two in the 
mare in my experience. 

Dr. Murphey: I should like to offer just 
a little comment on this in regard to the 
cow. We have been making a study of this 
problem to tell whether they were cysts or 
graafian follicles, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve there is no distinction between cysts 
and graafian follicles in the early stages of 
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the cysts at least. So far as our studies 
have shown, there are no points of distinc- 
tion, and we question the ability of anybody 
to diagnose by surface indications. 

‘Dr. Roberts: We have done some work 
of this kind in cattle, and we have found 
cysts that are no more than graafian fol- 
licles, and in others we have found a large 
number of cysts. Our point was simply to 
distinguish a pathological from a normal 
condition. 

Dr. Campbell: I understood Dr. Fulstow 
to classify these cases in two classes, as to 
cause, the larger one where there was dis- 
ease of the ovary and the smaller class, 
containing an appreciable proportion of the 
cases, where he said he believed it was due 
to heredity. 

Dr. Fulstow: I have noticed that some I 
have operated upon had no diseased con- 
dition of the ovaries. 

Dr. Campbell: I don’t see the safety then 
of removing only one ovary and leaving 
the other. I understood Dr. Roberts to say 
that every one of his cases was of diseased 
ovaries. It seems that the discussion has 
been about one class of cases while the 
paper dealt with a broader classification. 
Therefore, it would not be safe to leave one 
ovary. If the mare is a bad one, it will be 
necessary to take both out. 

Dr. Fulstow: I think there are mares 
that have not any diseased condition of the 
ovaries that will kick at the period of es- 
trum, and by removing the ovaries you cure 
that irritation. . 

Dr. Merillat: How long after the opera- 
tion in a confirmed kicker is there manifest 
improvement? 

Dr. Fulstow: One kicker had kicked for 
five years, and in ten days after the op- 
eration, she was kind and gentle. Then 
there were some that required two months, 
six months, and one, two years. - 

Dr. Merillat: Practitioners often form a 
wrong idea in spaying mares by expecting 
immediate improvement. Some of our cases 
have been improved after ten or eleven 
months, and a splendid improvement, too. 
Others have improved after three months. 
I have in mind a fine chestnut draft mare 
that became vicious and was perfectly use- 
less. She was spayed and was sold a month 
after for a small price because the opera- 
tion had not been a success. I had occasion 
to see that mare three months after and 
found her being driven around with a single 
wagon, perfectly tractable. That is an im- 
portant point in the prognosis of the dis- 
ease. 


Shipping Fever 
D. John R. Mohler of the Bureau of 


Animal Industry opened the symposium 
on shipping fever, including under this 
term, strangles, pink eye and influenza. 
He stated that the buerau has one vet- 
erinarian giving his whole time to an in- 
vestigation of this disease. The aim be- 
ing to learn its distribution and the com- 
parative intensity of the infection in dif- 
ferent localities. He stated that it may 
take a year or even longer to procure this 
information but that when it is avail- 
able it is the plan of the bureau to in- 
augurate a systematic plan of control for 
this disease. 

Dr.. Mohler citéd the experience of 
Kentucky where shipping fever has de- 
creased in prevalence fifty per cent with- 
in a year; coincident upon the enforced 
disenfection of railroad freight cars and 
examination of all horses shipped into 
the state. 

Dr. A. Eichhorn, Chief of the Path- 
ological Division of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry in a discussion of the treat- 
ment of influenza reported very gratify- 
ing results that have attended the use of 
a serum, when employed early in this 
disease. The department has been ex- 
perimenting with serum which is taken 
from vigorous animals atfected with 
acute types of influenza. Blood taken 


from such animals is defibrinated and 


one-half of one per cent of phenol is 
added at once. Twenty-five cubic centi- 
meters of this serum is injected, (ob- 
serving antiseptic precautions) intra- 
muscularly, in the neck of horses suffer- 
ing from incipient influenza. Following 
such injections, in a large percentage of 
cases, temperature drops gradually and 
recovery is complete within a few days. 
[This report is, of course, not founded 
upon a sufficient number of cases treated, 
to warrant its being considered absolute- 
ly dependable.—Enrror. } 

Dr. G. B. McKillip presented a paper 
on “Shipping Fever as Seen From a 
Large City Practice.” He spoke of the 
malignancy of this disease during the 
past five years which has done serious 
harm to the horse industry, and has 
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served as a stimulus to the use of the 
motor truck. In emphasizing its im- 
portance he gave statistics to show 
where a large business concern lost from 
eight to ten per cent of their animals 
under the best practical, sanitary pre- 
cautions, and that the horses that re- 
covered required an average of six 
weeks for convalescence and an addi- 
tional cost of from ten to fifteen dollars 
for each sick animal, aside from the 
loss of use. The loss aggregated 
$27,000 on a $200,000 purchase. An- 
other firm made a purchase of better 
animals and there resulted one-third less 
sickness and mortality. The author also 
discussed the various structural changes 
which make this disease so destructive. 
The handling of influenza by employing 
thoroughly scientific prophylactic meas- 
ures was recommended. 

Dr. C. J. Wilgans, veterinarian, U. S. 
Cavalry now stationed at Kansas City 
contributed his views on the subject of 
shipping fever of horses from the army 
standpoint. He presented some rather 


unique opinions concerning factors which 


predispose horses to influenza. A good 
account of the manner in which horses 
that are handled from the time they are 
purchased at recruiting stations until 
they reach their destinations constituted 
a convincing argument fer an improve- 
ment in methods now employed in handl- 
ing these animals. Dr. Wilgans recom- 
mended that specially constructed cars 
which would afford a means of ventila- 
tion without exposure of the animals 
might also enable more rapid transporta- 
tion of the horses. This together with 
provision for clean, comfortable yards 
for feeding the animals in transit and 
the avoidance of side-tracking cars, 
thereby exposing horses to nervous 
shock, fright and inclement weather, 
would materially diminish the number of 
cases of influenza is his belief. 


The Veterinary Corps in the Present 
European War 


Dr. C. J. Marshall in introducing his 
subject—An Army Veterinary Corps, 
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stated that he had recently made a trip 
to the war zone of the English and 
French armies for the purpose of mak- 
ing observation on the care of horses in 
the war. That the trip was made 
through the generosity of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and as a delegate 
for the A. V. M. A. and the American 
Humane Society. Permission was 
granted by the English and French war 
departments to visit their armies, and 
an opportunity was afforded to investi- 
gate the work of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and the work of the Blue Cross Society. 
The experience was wonderful and the 
surprises many. 
Continuing Dr. Marshall said: 


Of the first 100,000 horses that passed 
through the English veterinary hospitals 70 
per.cent were returned to the army, in most 
cases better horses than when first pur- 
chased. Better results are now possible, fer 
the reason that the hospitals are better es- 
tablished and the men better equipped to 
carry out their instructions. Men enlist for 
the veterinary corps the same as for the 
other branches of the army. There are 
something like 10,000 men serving in the 
British army veterinary corps. The field 
hospitals are supplied by the mobile hos- 
pitals, which are located near the activities 
of the army. There is one mobile hospital 
allowed for each divison of the army of a 
cavalry brigade. When the troops are sta- 
tionary, the mobile sections may be utilized 
for a limited number of cases. Most of the 
cases sent to the mobile sections are sent on 
as soon as possible to the base hospital. 
Only the minor cases that can be cured in a 
few days are held for treatment. Animals 
that are seriously injured or considered in- 
curable are destroyed at once. 


Regarding the personnel of the 
British army veterinary corps, he said: 


There are something over one thousand 
veterinary officers connected with the Eng- 
lish veterinary corps. The organization of 
their magnificent service has required years 
of hard work. No country has done more 
that Great Britain for horse breeding in 
general. The British are as good horsemen 
as the world has ever known, and it is 
but natural that they should evolve a plan 
for the caring of horses that is the best that 
can be effected. 

From a veterinarian’s point of view, the 
French army veterinary service is not so 
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well organized. Their veterinarians, how- 
ever, are as well trained as the English vet- 
erinarians. Both are required to have a 
preliminary high school education before 
entering the veterinary college. Promo- 
tions are made for merit only. The French 
veterinary service was not properly or- 
ganized before hostilities began, and there 
has been no time for deliberations on this 
subject since. The French are doing their 
best under conditions as they exist, and get- 
ting results. After the present conflict it 
will probably be possible to outline a plan 
of organization that will be more perfect 
than the one in use by England at this time. 


Concerning our own army veterinary 
service Dr. Marshall advises: 


The United States army should study this 
and seek to bring about a similar service in 
our own army. We have been awarded the 
much deserved rank. Let us keep up our 
interest until the veterinary army service is 
properly organized. A properly organized 
veterinary service in the army will not only 
increase the efficiency of the army, but it 
will increase the standard of our veterinary 
schools. 

Discussion : 

Dr. Turner: One fact stands out alone 
in my mind in regard to the British army, 
where they have 1,200 or more veterinary 
officers and where 1,200 horses are given the 
attention of 350 or 360 officers and men. In 
our army at the average post where we have 
900 or 1,000 horses, we have one veterinarian 
and two stable men to do the work. Sec- 
ondly, there is the paper which has just 
been sent to us from the Quartermaster De- 
partment. The paper had to be sent here 
by permission of Captain Hawkins. It is 
illustrative of what conditions exist in our 
army today. They will not exist six months 
from now. It illustrates that our army vet- 
erinarians occupy positions of civilians, and 
are absolutely under the control of laymen 
who are fighting them. Dr. Marshall’s pa- 
per draws out another point, that in an 
organization which stands on its own honor, 
where it is responsible for its own action, 
where there is a veterinary head, where the 
veterinarians are held absolutely responsible 
for the horses and there are no interfering 
laymen, the loss from glanders has been 
about one in a thousand. When we had our 
Spanish-American war, in 1898, conditions 
existed in those days where the veterinarian 
in civil life had to go to his district attorney 
to protect himself against the army officers 
selling glandered horses in his home mar- 
kets. We will be criticised in our country, 
those of us who have been interested in the 
organization of a veterinary service, and I 
suppose two-thirds of those assembled have 











aided in the organization of our veterinary 
service. They will wonder why we don’t 
have something done. We are now starting 
an organization just about where England 
was 75 years ago. If we get a big war we 
will get a veterinary corps, but it won’t be 
until after the war. England didn’t get. her 
veterinary corps until she had been thor- 
oughly disciplined by the Boer war. We 
will get ours only after a similar experience. 
We will get it sometime. Do not be dis- 
appointed by this little organization we 
have at present, because I can see a growth. 
The signal corps of our army started with 
a few second lieutenants, and they now have 
a corps. Since we couldn’t get anything 
else, we agreed the best place to put a vet- 
erinarian was under a trained medical 
officer, so we agreed to be in the medical 
corps. That is the best corps we have in 
the army, and I have no doubt that when 
the surgeons in the army have time to think 
this matter over, we will see a great change 
in our service. The dental corps started 
just like we are starting, but with nothing 
like the rank; they started as first lieu- 
tenants. I glory in our profession, that we 
have been taken in as gentlemen. We are 
put on the basis of all other officers, except 
West Point graduates, inasmuch as we must 
be put on six months’ probationary service. 
That is necessary, because some men can- 
not stand discipline, and naturally such men 
would not be successful in the service. To 
think that veterinarians have been made 
majors in the service, we should be thank- 
ful, when we consider the dental corps. We 
are about on the same basis today as the 
Russian army service. The Russian veter- 
inary corps is included in the medical corps 
of the army. I certainly congratulate our 
British veterinarians that they have the 
most efficient service that exists. 

Dr. Buckingham: The subject which at- 
tracted my attention was the fact that there 
is in our country a deficiency in army re- 
mounts, owing to the. fact that for more 
than two years the European armies have 
been such heavy buyers on this continent. 
Again, the fact was drawn forcibly to my 
attention that our army does not purchase 
mares, and I thought it might be possible 
for the regulations and specifications to be 
changed so that we might compete with the 
foreign armies in the purchase of mares and 
use these animals in our own country for 
a source of future army remounts. The 
greatest struggle on the field of battle ever 
known has now been in progress for two 
years. France has recently drained Amer- 
ican farms of 25,000 or more horses, in addi- 
tion to 100,000 previously sent over. Italy 
has been a steady buyer, and asks for the 
very best. England has taken her thou- 
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sands, and Greece follows with a big pur- 
chase. While we are the greatest farming 
people in the world, with a horse census of 
millions, yet we must remember that only 
the fit are taken and the old and unsound 
are left. Even our brood mares are pur- 
chased. When the United States army was 
trying to complete its quota on contract, 
horse after horse was brought up for in- 
spection and a great number were allowed 
to pass by because they were mares. A 
great number of inferior horses were also 
offered, simply because the bids made were 
so much lower than offered by foreign coun- 
tries. The Southern Department has 
bought to date about 48,000 horses, out of 
the total of 62,800 authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War. In the great corral at Fort 
Sam Houston with 11,000 horses, there will 
be found a great percentage of high class 
animals but many misfits are also seen, 
which shows somebody has blundered. My 
first advice is to stop exportations of mares, 
and second, to buy mares for the army 
when shown for inspection. I have pre- 


pared a resolution to the Secretary of War 
along that line which I will turn over to the 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Cause of Paraphimosis 


Dr. J. V. Lacroix presented a dis- 
cussion of “The Etiology of Paraphi- 
mosis of Domestic Animals.” A brief 
analysis of the predisposing causes of 
paraphimosis, which were considered due 
to the character of the structures in- 
volved, was an essential part of the 
paper. The predisposition to paralysis 
and subsequent paraphimosis in the 


horse was pointed out and comparisons - 


were made with the other animals as 
to the occurrences of this affection. 
Cases were cited to illustrate the sub- 
ject. 

Surgery of Paraphimosis 


Dr. John W. Adams, Professor of 
Surgery of the Veterinary Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, dis- 
cussed the handling of paraphimosis. Dr. 
Adams condemns.amputation of the 
penis as a method of treatment of penile 
paralysis or paraphimosis. He stated 
that in every instance where amputation 
was done, sooner or later, urethral 
stricture resulted. In many instances 
distension of the bladder follows stricture 
of the urethra and in a few cases which 
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he autopsied, dilation of the ureters and 
also the pelves of the kindeys were in 
existence. His method of handling 
cases of paralysis of the penis, whether 
due to paraphimosis or other causes, 
when radical operation is necessary, con- 
sists in the removal of the zone of pre- 
puce around the penis, of sufficient size so 
that when the two edges of the prepuce 
are subsequently joined by suturing, the 
penis is held back in its sheath. Care is 
taken to remove just enough prepuce so 
that the glans penis will protrude be- 
yond the sheath just far enough that 
urination within the sheath will be avoid- 
ed. No after-care is required following 
this operation and remarkably prompt 
healing of the surgical wound follows 
in such cases. 
Thursday, August 24th, the mem- 
bers of the association, ladies and all 
registered visiting veterinarians were 
fhe guests of Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany, going for a trip on the steamer 
Britannia on the Lake and the River 
St. Clair, as well as visiting the 
laboratories of the company. 


Association Finances 


Dr. E. L. Quitman, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, stated that an ex- 
amination of the books of the Secretary, 
Treasurer and the JourNAL of the A. V. 
M. A. had found them to be correct so 
far as it was possible for them to de- 
termine. The public accountants em- 
ployed for the examination advised, 
however, that the books as kept did not 
conform to the approved methods of 
bookkeeping, and while all important 
items relating to cash were correct, they 
urged the introduction of the double en- 
try system of bookkeeping. The books of 
the Treasurer showed total receipts from 
all sources from August 1, 1915 to 
August 7, 1916 of $11,542.98 and dis- 
bursements of $8,962.37, leaving a bal- 
ance of $2,580.61, cash on hand and in 
bank, to which should be added dues re- 
ceivable $10,736.00 and investment in 
the JouRNAL $2,000.00, making the total 
resources as of August 7, 1916, $15,- 
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316.61. Against this were liabilities, the 
amount of which could not be deter- 
mined, consisting of expenses of the pre- 
sent convention, salary appropriations, 
balance due to JoURNAL, expenses oper- 
ating JouRNAL during current year, sun- 
dry unpaid bills, reserve for uncollected 
bills, etc., etc. The books of the 
JourNAL oF THE A. V. M. A., accord- 
ing to the accountants, showed assets of 
$3,310.57 and liabilities of $5,590.85, 
making a current deficit of $2,280.28. It 
was moved and carried that the report 
be received for publication. 


Guarded Endorsement of the Intrader- 
mal Tuberculin Test 


Dr. Reynolds presented the report of 
the International Tuberculosis Commis- 
sion, stating that a meeting of the com- 
mission was held at Chicago, December 
1, 1915, in connection with the U. S. 
Live Stock Sanitary Association. Care- 
ful consideration had been given to the 
available information concerning the 
newer tuberculin tests, and the commis- 
sion decided at the December meeting 
that an endorsement of either the 
simultaneous or intradermal tests was 
at that time inadvisable on account of 
inconclusive data and because of the dif- 
ficulties that would arise in public work. 
It was their conclusion that the in- 
tradermal tests had no advantage over 
the thermic under ordinary conditions 
but may have some advantage under cer- 
tain circumstances. It was also brought 
out that there should be official recogni- 
tion and registration of tuberculosis free 
herds of pure bred cattle, and that the 
A. V. M. A. should take a prominent 
part in this work. 


Report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion 


Dr. Buckingham’s report of this com- 
mittee dealt mainly with the National 
Defence Act which became operative 
July 1, 1916, and provides for a veteri- 
nary crops in the army, which shall be 
part of the medical department. Ex- 





aminations for this service were held 
on July 17, 1916, at Ft. Sam Houston, 
Texas. Successful candidates will be 
ordered to report for physical examina- 
tion and if found acceptable, will go 
into the army veterinary crops as second 
lieutenants. 

It was recommended that proper rec- 
ognition be given by the association to 
Congressman James Hay for the valu- 
able assistance he rendered in obtaining 
the desired legislation for army veteri- 
narians. 

The report was received and referred 
to the Journat for publication. It was 
also moved and carried that Congressman 
Hay be-elected an honorary member of 
the association. 

Dr. C. A. Cary, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization presented a 
draft of a new constitution and by-laws, 
which after considerable discussion were 
adopted. The new plan makes drastic 
changes in the present plan of organiza- 
tion. While acknowledged to be far 
from perfection it represents a marked 
improvement over the old constitution 
and will constitute a basis for further im- 
provement. 

The Committee on Resolutions pre- 
sented the following resolutions which 
were voted upon and carried: 


That a certified public accountant be em- 
ployed each year to audit the books of the 


-association; 


That a voucher check be adopted by the 
association ; 

That the association protests against the 
activities of county agents in the practice 
of veterinary medicince and that such agents 
should confine their work solely to educa- 
tional channels among the farmers and that 
a copy of the resolution be forwarded to 
the Secretary of Agriculture; 

That a letter be forwarded to the Sec- 
retary of War calling attention to the 
serious depletion of horses by their pur- 
chase and shipment to Europe and that the 
United States Government should meet the 
prices of foreign governments; also that the 
purchase of mares for the army be au- 
thorized; 

That the association commends the serv- 
ices to the country of national and state 
authorities in suppressing foot-and-mouth 
disease; 
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That the association learns with pleasure 
that the veterinarians of Wisconsin and 
Oklahoma have settled the differences 
within their respective ranks and achieved 
fraternal solidarity; 

That the association expresses its ap- 
preciation of the entertainment furnished 
to members by Parke, Davis & Co.; 

That the association expresses apprecia- 
tion and tenders thanks to the local com- 
mittee of arrangements for its efforts in 
making the Detroit meeting a success. 


County Agents’ Activities 


Referring to the resolution regarding 
county agents, Dr. Mohler stated that 
there has been no question but that the 
county agents has done a little more 
than he should in many instances. He 
said further, however, that there is now 
an agreement between the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the State Relations 
Service, in which the county agent in 
the future will be prohibited from doing 
work that he has been doing in the past 
along veterinary lines. 

The Committee on the Advertising of 
Veterinary Remedies recommended a 
resolution, which was voted upon and 
carried, to the effect that misleading 
claims for biological products should 
not be tolerated by the association and 
any member of the association who be- 
longs to a firm or corporation which 
allows false of misleading claims to be 
made, should be expelled; also that as 
a standard the federal regulations 
governing biological products be adopted. 


Read By Title 


A paper entitled “Recommendations 
for the Control of White Scours” by 
Dr. A. T. Kinsley, Kansas City, was 
read by title. Likewise, papers by Dr. 
H. D. Bergman, Ames, Iowa on “Some 
Physiological Experiments in Breeding” 
and a paper entitled “Treatment of 
Equine Pneumonia” by Dr. R. C. Moore 
of St. Joseph, Mo. were read by title, 
owing to.a lack of time to hear them. 


Clinic, August 25th 
Remarks by Prof. W. L. Williams in 
demonstrating uterine irrigation of ster- 
ile cows: 
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What we try to do is to get a 
thorough record of the animal. We 
wish to know regarding the previous 
history—when she calved last, how 
long she carried that calf, what the 
consequences were, whether she re- 
tained the afterbirth, etc. We should 
like to know how many times she has 
been bred since last calving. We 
should also like to know the general 
character of estrum. In this particular 
cow we cannot get that information. 
Her general condition is good. Re- 
garding the state of lactation, we 
should: say she was dry. That would 
have some influence upon what we 
should do with the cow. in diseases 
of the ovaries we usually have some 
change in the broad ligaments of the 
pelvis. The broad ligaments here are 
normal and she is not presumably a 
nymphomaniac from her appearance. 
The vulva and vagina are normal. 
The os uteri apparently is sealed. This 
mucus does not look like the mucus of 
heat or non-pregnancy. It looks like 
the mucus of pregnancy—it is fragile 
and thick, and the os uteri seems to be 
sealed. We do not know the history 
of this cow; consequently we have to 
go very cautiously. We would not. 
for instance, attempt to ram a finger 
through this cervical canal, because if 
we did that and she chances to be preg- 
nant, we would abort her. Sometimes 
there is no history of breeding, and the 
owner is sure the cow has not been 
bred, yet we find her pregnant. There 
are a great many ways in which one 
may be deceived. One may havea false 
seal in the cervical canal and we have 
to go through there cautiously to keep 
from getting into trouble In these 
large cows, in order to get a good ex- 
amination, I very often put the forceps 
on to the uterus and drag it back. We 
can pull the uterus back about eight or 
ten inches without any difficulty and 
bring it that much nearer to the ex- 
aminer. It also brings it higher up 
because it brings it up to the pelvic 
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floor. When the uterus is flabby and 
drops down into the abdomen and lies 
quite far away so that we cannot very 
well reach it, we get so much farther 
away from the rectum and we have to 
push down to hold open the rectum in 
order to get hold of it. The uterus 
was lying in the abdomen and now it 
is in the pelvis. This uterus is en- 
larged and flaccid. The gut contracts 
a good deal as it does in a large num- 
ber of cows. The work is one in which 
aman must never be ina hurry. You 
simply have to await the good will of 
the cow to make an examination. A 
great many men put the hand into the 
cow’s rectum and bring it out covered 
with blood. That does not show very 
good surgery. In small heifers, one 
will inevitably get blood, but in large 
animals, it is rare that one needs to 
get any blood at all. 

The right oviduct is normal, the left 
ovary is three-fourths of an inch from 
normal and the left oviduct is normal. 
Now there is a question that comes up 
—without knowing anything about her 
history, she might be pregnant in. the 
right horn. We should know the 
history of the cow and know whether 
she had an opportunity to be pregnant 
on account of this sealing of the 
os uteri. The left ovary is about 
three-fourths inch out of place and the 
right ovary is nearly two inches from 
the corpus luteum. 

Question: Is there any danger of 
lacerating the uterus? 

Prof. Williams: No. 

Question: Do you ever use the spec- 
ulum there? 

Prof. Williams: No, we do not. 
There is the seal in the os uteri which 
looks like pregnancy. It may be a 
false seal, but I should hate to break 
itdown. It looks very much like preg- 
nancy. In this cow, in the condition 
she is in, there seems to be a typical 
seal of pregnancy, so we are not going 
to break that down. She may be any- 
where from thirty to sixty days preg- 
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nant in the right horn of the uterus, so 
we would say in our diagnosis—genital 
organs normal; possibly pregnant. In 
a heifer we can tell pregnancy in thirty 
days. In a cow we can tell in sixty to 
eighty days, by palpation of the uterus. 
As a general rule we do not use any 
lubricant at all. I hope you under- 
stand that we cannot be quite certain 
that this cow is pregnant, and con- 
sequently we would not break down 
that seal nor dislodge the corpus lu- 
teum, nor take any action, but wait for 
a time until we can determine whether 
she is- pregnant or not. The size of 
the uterus, etc., would suggest preg- 
nancy of thirty to fifty days. 

(Examines another cow.) 

This cow is under the same condi- 
tions as the other. She has been sterile 
for some twg years, but we know noth- 
ing very positive about her history. 
We do not know her age, but we know 
she is not very old as shown by the 
vulva here. Her physical condition is 
fair. We know nothing about her 
estrum, nor exactly how long she has 
been sterile. She is dry like the other 
cow. Her vulva is normal. Her va- 
gina is normal. Her os uteri is open 
and the mucus is of a different char- 
acter than that observed in the other 
cow. It is of a lubricating nature 
rather than adhesive. 

Question: What is your objection 
to using a lubricant? 

Prof. Williams: In palpating the 
vagina, the lubricant is objectionable 
because you cannot get the keen sense 
of touch necessary to determine the 
sealing of the os uteri. We recognize 
it principally by its adhesiveness, and 
if it is lubricated, it is not adhesive. 
The lubricant is quite unnecessary. 
There is a very great objection to al- 
kaline soap, because it makes the cow 
strain. 

The rectum is now dilated and hard 
and there is a cubic foot of air in it. 
I cannot do anything now until I can 
force that air out. Sometimes when 
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the rectum balloons that way, if you 
reach far forward and get hold of the 
loose folds of the rectum, pulling them 
back, it may let the air- out. This 
cow’s uterus is slightly enlarged. The 
right ovary varies 1% inches from nor- 
mal; the left ovary is 1% inches from 
normal with a protruding corpus lu- 
teum. It seems to have a small cyst 
in the center of it. It is soft, so it 
started long ago and we have cystic 
degeneration. Our diagnosis here 
would be that we have a chronic endo- 
metritis and cystic corpus luteum. 
There is considerable irritation, but 
the os uteri seems to be quite open, 
and I should imagine that a small sized 
catheter would enter quite readily. 
As a general rule the cervical canal 
ranges downward and upward. The 
principal danger often encountered 
here is that some people take a broom 
stick or steel rod' and push it through 
this canal. We should be very careful 


to avoid force, and we try to get the 


catheter to enter without force. We 
ought to have the point turned down 
in going into the uterus. I use about 
two pounds pressure. 


Question: What is the normal 
length of the non-pregnant uterus? 


Prof. Williams: In the longer curva- 
ture about eighteen inches and in the 
lesser curvature, probably six. If we 
get into trouble here in regard to in- 
serting the catheter, we always pre- 
pare the way by the introduction of 
the uterine dilator, which goes in very 
much easier. In a young heifer, we 
may have to work for a long time in 
order to find our way through, but 
eventually these forceps go through 
very much easier. If we take some of 
these crooks: out of the cervix we may 
by a little care dilate that cervix, so 
that we can really put in a soft rubber 
horse catheter, and in a great many 
cases we do so where there is a large 
amount of pus. I think I have not 
failed to pass through the cervix with- 
out foree in over a yeat. Prior to that 
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time, my technic was not so accurate, 
and I failed occasionally. Any cow 
which menstruates has an open cer- 
vical canal; otherwise, she cannot men- 
struate. 

Question: Is it possible to make a 
mistake in a diagnosis of this kind? 

Prof. Williams: Mistakes are al- 
ways possible with me. 

Question: Ifa cow is having normal 
estral periods, that is of normal dura- 
tion and normal time between, is that 
an indication that the ovaries are 
normal ? 

Prof. Williams: The ovaries in that 
case are at least nearly normal. 

Question: Is there dumb estrum? 

Prof. Williams: Yes, generally 
caused by pus in the uterus. If we wish 
to flush the uterus good, we generally 
push this catheter in so that there can 
be no reflow and then we like to keep 
it in the uterus so we get sufficient dis- 
tension. We ordinarily use about 2 
per cent Lugol’s solution and then 
massage to see that all comes out, and 
flush with salt solution afterward to 
remove the Lugol’s solution. If we 
leave some salt solution in the uterus, 
we do not care, but we do riot like to 
allow any Lugol’s solution to remain. 

Question: How long would you ir- 
rigate a case of chronic endometritis? 

Prof. Williams: Where the cow is 
sterile for a long time, we would irri- 
gate with Lugol’s solution, 2 per cent, 
and use it with the salt solution, once a 
week for three to five weeks and then 
breed. If she has not conceived after 
a reasonable time, we can take her out 
of breeding again and repeat the pro- 
cess until the desired purpose is ac- 
complished. 

Question: Do you ever find it ad- 
visable to use a stronger solution of 
Lugol’s? 

Prof. Williams: Not ordinarily. 
Even a 2 per cent solution should not 
be left in the uterus. I have used 10 
per cent in-old cows, but ordinarily I 
use 2.per cent. There are more men 
taking up this work and spoiling good 
cows than anything that is being done 
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in veterinary science. Many good cows 
are being ruined by men going at it in 
a hammer and tongs fashion, tearing 
and rupturing the genital organs. 

Remarks by Dr. Merillat in demon- 
strating McKillip’s ventricular cau- 
terization for roaring: 

This is the same operation we have 
done before in the recumbent position. 
With the exception of castration, I 
haven’t anything good to say about 
standing operations of any kind. Oper- 
ations that are done at a disadvantage 
on account of the unexpected and more 
or less sudden movements of patients, 
are never deliberately done. It is 
wrong in principle to do what some 
have called “perambulating” surgery, 
starting at one end of a ten-acre field 
and ending at the other. Standing op- 
erations are all right when necessity 
demands it, where there is no help and 
no place to cast the subject. The oper- 
ation can be done in the standing posi- 
tion, but where there are provisions for 
proper restraint that will admit of very 
careful deliberate work, of course, that 
is to’ be preferred. 

This horse is fifteen years old and a 
bad roarer. 

One man ought to stand at the poll 
and fix the poll on a given place on the 
table while another stands at the nose, 
and during the cutting part of the op- 
eration, this man ought to hold to pre- 
vent any sweeping movement. Often- 
times in securing horses that are afflict- 
ed with roaring, they die before the op- 
eration because of suffocation. To stop 
a horse from choking to death, to stop 
the occurrence of fatal dyspnea, the op- 
erator only needs to hold the nose shut 
for a moment or regulate the instream- 
ing air for a few minutes and the pro- 
cedure is over. 

This is an old horse with a very rigid 
kind of larnyx. With a good forceps, 
we grab the edge of the vocal cord and 
let the weight of the forceps open the 
ventricle up, and in that way the for- 
ceps turning the vocal cord itself, one 
can see right down the ventricle, so the 
position is favorable for thrusting the 
iron. 





This is a unilateral case so far as we 
can see. In a horse in this condition we 
insert one of Dr. McNeil’s tubes and al- 
low him to be raised to the standing 
position. 


Election of Officers 


Dr. Chas. E. Cotton of Minneapolis 
was nominated for president, and there 
being no further nominations for this 
office, it was moved and carried that the 
nominations be closed, the rules sus- 
pended and the secretary instructed to 
cast the ballot of the association for Dr. 
Cotton as president. 

The following nominations were made 
for the office of vice-president: Drs. F. 
A. Bolser, Indiana; A. T. Kinsley, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Lester Howard, Boston, 
Mass.; David Buckingham Washington, 
D. C.; Seymour Hadwin, British Colum- 
bia; T. J. Heer, Wisconsin; V. A. 
Moore, New York; Geo. W. Dunphy, 
Michigan; G. A. Roberts, North Caro- 
lina. There were cast a total of 261 
votes, resulting in the following elections: 
Dr. Geo. W. Dunphy, first vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. F. A. Bolser, second vice- 
president; Dr. Seymour Hadwin, third 
vice-president; Dr. V. A. Moore, fourth 
vice-president ; Dr. Lester Howard, fifth 
vice-president. 

Drs. C. M. Haring, L. A. Merillat and 
N. S. Mayo were nominated for the 
office of secretary, Dr. Haring asking that 
his name be not voted upon. Of the 253 
votes cast, Dr. Haring received two; Dr. 
Mayo, 110; and Mr. Merillat, 141. 

Dr. F. H. Schneider of Philadelphia 
was nominated for treasurer and Dr. 
J. N. Frost for librarian, and as there 
were no further nominations, it was 
moved and carried that the rules be 
suspended and the secretary instructed 
to cast the ballot of the association for 
these men as treasurer and librarian re- 
spectively. 


Installation of Officers. 


Dr. Cotton: I have not sufficient 
command of the English language or 
vocabulary sufficient to express my ap- 

















preciation of this honor conferred upon 
me. I realize the duties involved in this 
position, and facing this new constitu- 
tion and by-laws, I hesitate. I am simply 
a common everyday practitioner. I have 
no affiliations with schools or executive 
positions. I will undertake to fill this 
position. Gentlemen, I certainly will 
need the support of every member of 
this association. This is going to be one 
of the hardest years under this new 
régime, under this new constitution 
and by-laws. It is certainly with hesi- 
tancy that I undertake to perform the 
duties of this office. I will certainly 
need the support of all my loyal 


friends. I thank you again for this 
honor. 
Dr. Hadwin: I have every occasion 


to be proud of this honor, and I only 





George H. Hart. 


hope I will live up to the standard set 
by my predecessors in office. 

Dr. Merillat: There isn’t anything to 
say on such an occasion as this except 
the old academic speech that goes with 
it, and, therefore, I will simply say that 
the honor is appreciated and that the 
duties of the office will be done as fully 
as I am capable of doing them. I am 
in a better position than my worthy 
superior in that I was not unanimously 
elected, for he has an awful reputation 
to live up to. A great deal must be ex- 
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pected of a president that is unanimously 
elected by this asociation. With me, Dr. 
Mayo divided the honors so evenly that 
you can only expect me to be half as 
good as the president. I want to thank 
you very much for this privilege, and I 
hope very sincerely indeed to be able to 
be of assistance to the president. 

Dr. Schneider: I wish to express my 
appreciation to the association, and I can 
assure you that I will fill the office to 
the best of my ability. 

The association was invited by Dr.” 
Kane to hold the 1917 convention at 
Mobile, Ala., and Dr. Kinsley represent- 
ing a committee from the Missouri Val- 
ley Veterinary Association presented the 
claims of Kansas City for the 1917 meet- 


ing. 
The Banquet. 


The banquet was held Wednesday 
evening at the Hotel Statler. Mem- 
bers with their wives, friends and 
visitors gathered in the banquet hall 
to the number of about 300, where 
several pleasant hours were spent in 
music, song and speech making. The 
latter was delightfully entertaining, 
consisting of humor and instruction. 


Members of the A. V. M. A. Registered 
at the Detroit Meeting August 23. 


Alabama 3; California 7; Canada 11; 
Colorado 3; Connecticut 4; Délaware 
1; District of Columbia 8; Georgia 1; 
Illinois 28; Indiana 24; Iowa 13; Kan- 
sas 5; Kentucky 3; Louisiana 3; Maine 
3; Maryland 4; Massachusetts 10; 
Michigan 57; Minnesota 8; Mississippi 
4; Missouri 12; Nebraska 2; New 
Hampshire 3; New Jersey 2; Nevada 
1; New York 36; North Carolina 2; 
Ohio 47 ; Oklahoma 2; Oregon 1; Penn- 
sylvania 23; Rhode Island 2; South 
Carolina 2; South Dakota 1; Ten- 
nessee 2; Texas 3; Vermont 2; Vir- 
ginia 1; West Virginia 2; Wisconsin 
16; Wyoming 1. A. V. M. A: mem- 
bers, total 363; ladies 258 ; visitors 300. 
There were some additional registra- 
tions after the above list was compiled. 
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Dentistry of Domestic Animals 


“Dentistry gives better return for the remuneration received than any other serv- 
oe Pak ice rendered by the veterinarian.” 


HE above remark was made during 

an extemporaneous post-prandial 
address before the Ohio State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, January, 1916, 
by Dr. J. V. Newton, who enjoys a na- 
tion-wide reputation and acquaintance; 
who has occupied an influential position 
among his colleagues and fellow citizens 
during an exceptionally long professional 
career; who is a pioneer practitioner 
among pioneers ; whose judgment in mat- 
ters inyolving large stakes was always 
revered by horsemen far and wide; 
who, did not his modesty forbid, could 
proudly point backward over a career 
worthy of emulation, and who, now re- 
tired from his former activities, is ven- 
erated by all, but especially by those who 
know him best. The remark has weight 
because it was made without any incli- 
nation to exaggerate and in a plainly ex- 
temporary manner. Spoken in a remi- 
niscent rather than in an argumentative 
mood by one so well qualified to judge 
and to advise, these words force them- 
selves upon me as an appropriate pre- 
amble for these chapters. 

Horse dentistry is an American insti- 
tution; it is one of the naive conceits of 
the American veterinarian; it is prac- 
ticed more in America than in any other 
country ; it has: been. called an American 
fad; and it has even been branded as an 





American fake. Several times in the 
past, writers from both sides of the At- 
lantic have made passing jeers at our un- 
bounded faith in its importance. We 
have been criticised for floating the 
molars and for defending the prac- 
tice as rational against deliberate opin- 
ions to the contrary. 
These criticisms were sometimes pretty 
sarcastic ; sometimes extremely acrimoni- 
ous, and sometimes they- assumed the 
form of a sneer at our faith in this simple 
procedure. Only a few years ago an edi- 
torial in a French veterinary journal re- 
viewing the work of American veteri- 
nary colleges made a delightful joke out 
of our custom of specializing this branch 
of surgery. I do not recall the writer’s 
name nor his exact words, but have al- 
ways retained a very vivid impression 
of this man chuckling over the ten-strike 
he was making against American insti- 
tutions by showing that our college cata- 
logues announced special courses in den- 
tistry. What a crime against the con- 
ventions of the Old World! Just think 
of it. Dentistry a specialty in a veter- 
inary college! Erstwhile, a farrier’s 
stunt, now dignified as a branch of learn- 
ing in these schools! How can veter- 
inary education make any progress in 
America with this handicap? The whole 
tenor of the editorial and the temper of 
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the editor displayed in this tirade against 
dentistry is but one of many attacks 
made to discredit our growing faith, but 
in spite of all, horse dentistry has lived 
and will continue to live either harmoni- 
ously or discordantly among the branches 
of domestic animal therapy and prophy- 
laxis.. 

The itinerant horse dentist of past dec- 
ades did unwisely, imprudently and in- 
discreetly exploit tooth floating and the 
pioneer graduates who located perma- 
nently in our towns and cities probably 
preached a gospel about dentistry that 
was none too sound; but the faith that 
led them was an honest faith and in fol- 
lowing its dogmas they have erred no 
more than the surgeon of the past who 
resorted to venesection for every ill; no 
more than the veterinarian of the past 
who pinned his faith in neurotomy for 
all claudications ; no more than we erred 
ten years ago in removing the clitoris for 
nymphomania; and much less than the 
physicians of today who ride to death 
the hundreds of medical hobbies that are 
useless and harmful. Passing to our sis- 
ter profession we might remind them of 
the day not long past when women were 
insexed at wholesale for almost every 
female complaint, or of the day just 
passing when decapsulation of the kid- 
ney was a fad operation for all renal dis- 
orders. We might go on indefinitely, re- 
lating the mistakes of the past, as these 
“has beens” can be enumerated ad in- 
finitum, for what is medical history but 
a succession of blunders, brightened here 
and there with a real achievement? Mis- 
takes, misconceptions, indiscretions, plain 
blunders, errors in judgment seem to be 
inevitable consequences of a healthy, ex- 
uberant progress in medicine. In fact, 
there is less to be ashamed of in our past 
attitude toward horse dentistry than in 
many of our other enterprises, because 
horse dentistry, after many years, has 
lived and has continued to prove its 
worth, while many of our medical and 
surgical devices (?) lauded to the 
skies for the time have passed into a well- 
deserved oblivion. We have, therefore, 
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reasons to be proud of ourselves rather 
than condescending to our critics, and I 
am quite convinced that the loudest criti- 
cisms have come from those least quali- 
fied to judge. The criticisms were con- 
tumacious, teeming with plausible the 
ories and entirely lacking the wholesome 
influence of practical: experience and 
close observation. The veterinarians to- 
day who still belittle horse dentistry are 
men who have not had enough experi- 
ence to know the weight of their own 
words. All old practitioners, especially 
those who. practice among good horses, 
know its worth and no mere argument 
to the contrary will change their opin- 
ions. 

The exponents of horse dentistry are 
those who have had a wide experience in 
equine practice; those who have a keen 
inclination to search beneath the sur- 
face for cause and effect; those who are 
horsemen as well as veterinarians, and 
those who have a working knowledge 
of the fine points of horsemanship in all 
of its angles. The opponents are those 
who lack actual, practical experience ; 
those who know little and care less about 
horsemanship; those who diagnose care- 
lessly and indifferently ; those who hold 
themselves aloof from this effort of giv- 
ing comfort to dumb brutes; those who 
feign to soil their hands; those who have 
not enough practice to employ a good 
assistant ; teachers who do not practice ; 
practitioners who are too lazy, and, fi- 
nally, laboratory enthusiasts to whom 
clinical diagnosis is a puzzle and a bore. 

The actual amount of pain, agony, an- 
noyance, misery, discomfort and poor 
health suffered by animals on account of 
disorders of the teeth and jaws is not 
easy to determine, because animals do 
not display every little ailment, every 
trivial discomfort or every slight pain to 
which their flesh is heir conspicuously 
enough to attract attention from casual 
observers. They suffer in silence every 
ailment that is not of an overwhelming 
character, and thus diseases not an- 
nounced by some pronounced maneuver 
goes unchecked day after day, week after 
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week and month after month, gnawing 
away at the vital forces until emaciation 
or a run-down condition comes as the in- 
itial warning that something is wrong. 
Then for the first time we locate a dis- 
ease that has been rampant for a long 
while and which nature has been fight- 
ing unnoticed. This is practically just 
what happens with almost every decayed 
molar where there is no occasional ex- 
amination made. Wholesale floating of 
the teeth might be defended against all 
opposition with no other argument than 
that through these operations the more 
grave disorders are uncovered. In the 
examinations preparatory to floating, the 
decayed or elongated molar is often dis- 
covered, and very frequently when no 
such serious ailment was even suspected. 
Here is discovered a serious disease that 
would sooner or later have developed in- 
to an incurable complaint. Every prac- 
titioner will confess that many, if not 
nearly all, molars extracted are encoun- 
tered in this unexpected manner. In 
floating the teeth of a hundred horses 
consecutively, three, four, five or even 
more are found affected with a major 
disease and when all of the horses of 
an establishment have been carefully ex- 
amined and treated there is indeed no 
conscience money to refund. Examina- 
tions of the mouths of dogs and of cat- 
tle disclose many unexpected abnormali- 
ties in addition to those originally sought, 
and in these animals where dentistry is 
not practiced, dental disorders are usu- 
ally in an advanced stage when finally 
disclosed by some fetid emanation or 
failing health. On the other hand, in 
horses subjected to frequent dental ex- 
aminations and operations the diagnosis 
of grave disorders is often made in the 
incipient stage. Excursions into the 
mouths of horses necessitated by float- 
ing the teeth have saved many a poor 
brute years of misery from a decaying 
molar or a torturing elongation. Where 
dentistry is never practiced animals suf- 
fer for years from disorders that sap 
the vitality inch by inch, while on the 
contrary, where dentistry is a prevailing 


practice, all of these painful, devitalizing 
troubles are “nipped in the bud” and 
the poor brutes that are fortunate 
enough to fall into the hands of owners 
thoughtful enough to insist upon hav- 
ing such matters attended to for their 
benefit, become habituated to lives of 
comfort. Animal dentistry is a non- 
descript, but it is surely endowed 
with untold merit when all of its fine 
points are weighed without prejudice. 
I use the word nondescript advisedly, 
because animal dentistry is an un- 
explored field that does not end merely 
with the floating of the molars, but 
which begins with this discredited oper- 
ation as an opening for research into 
more mysterious realms. 

The powerful influences of the teeth 
upon the organism is reflected plainly 
enough in such phenomena as rage den- 
tale of puppies and in the epileptiform 
convulsions of the young of other spe- 
cies, and just how often the dental alve- 
oli serve as portals of entrance for in- 
fections as they are now known to do in 
humans is a problem we have not worked 
out. This field has been explored so lit- 
tle in the search for cause that for the 
present we must be content with sus- 
picions and theories until facts are estab- 
lished. The readiness, however, with 
which streptococcic and staphylococcic 
infections spread to the aereal mucous 
membranes through the alveoli indicates 
plain enough why suppurations of the 
submaxillary and retropharyngeal nodes, 
unaccountable joint afflictions, suppura- 
tions in unusual foci, maxillary actinomy- 
cosis and other mysterious diseases might 
reasonably be attributed to entrances 
channels afforded by the dental alveoli. 
Because the influence of the teeth upon 
the health of animals is slow, uncertain, 
imperceptible and often indirect, these or- 
gans have received very little attention 
in the study of etiology. No studies 
looking to incriminate the teeth in any 
except strictly direct causes have ever 
been made in animal pathology, but this 
fact and the fact that it is difficult to 
establish relations between disorders of 
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the teeth and that of other organs is no 
argument that no such connection ex- 
ists. On the contrary, there is evidence 
that we shall soon be paying more at- 
tention to the teeth as etiologic factors 
in diseases other than those due directly 
to impaired function. 

But aside from this new suspicion and 
entirely independent of the sharpness 
that calls for floating, there are innumer- 
able disorders of the teeth, jaws and 
contiguous organs, met almost every day 
in a veterinary practice, that have 
not received the attention their impor- 
tance calls for. Disorders of detention 
alone are very numerous, varying from 
trivial to exceedingly grave conditions. 
Irregularities of the teeth due to defor- 
mations or to attrition, diseases of the 
teeth and alveoli, new growths of the 
jaws, abscesses and fistulz, obstructions 
of the nasal chambers, and traumatisms, 
will make up a very long list of ailments 
when grouped together, and after a good 
many years of close study of these ail- 
ments the writer is convinced that at 
least some of them have been misjudged 
and erroneously handled. Some have 
been meddled with where procrastination 
would have been better while others have 
been neglected or ignored to the certain 
detriment of the patient. There are a 
number of ailments manifested by bulg- 
ing of the jaws, in the young and in the 
mature, that need a very careful study 
to analyze and unless the nature of the 
ailment is determined, errors are sure 
to occur in the advice given for their 
management. 


Your Co-Operation Is Asked 


It is the purpose of these chapters to 
present our conception of animal den- 
tistry in all of its phases, and in doing 
so we invite a free criticism from our 
readers. The Department of Surgery is 
open to articles, short or long, on the 
subject of dentistry, and from anyone 
who has had a broad, a moderate or only 
a nominal experience. We shall be espe- 
cially thankful for reports of rare cases 
of dental disorders, of unusual experi- 
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ences in dental operations, of untoward 
sequel that have occurred in dental 
work, of any original ideas touching any 


part of the subject. Let us discuss it 
well, thoroughly, perfectly; let us dis- 
sect it, scrutinize its vitals, study its eth- 
ics, review its merits; and then, when 
our work is done, let us take a vote to 
either dignify it as a laudable enterprise 
or else brand it indelibly as monumental 
fake. 


(To be continued) 





Tuberculosis of the Dog 
By Dr. M. Bertani 


(Zentralbl, fur Bakteriol, etc., 
Bd. %6, 6, S.) 


Pathologists in general are of the 
opinion that dogs may become spontane- 
ously infected with tuberculosis, but at 
the same time they are not at all sus- 
ceptible for artificially inoculated tuber- 
cle bacilli. 

Bertani injected dogs with material 
from a tubercular focus of a _ hog’s 
liver, which by inoculation into rabbits 
proved to have been caused by the bovine 
type. The small pieces of this material 
were injected into the abdominal cavity 
of the dog. 

After 2%4 months the animal showed 
a slight emaciation, and at the end of 
the third month a confluating nodule ap- 
peared near the penis. The dog was de- 
stroyed. 

The intestinal lymph glands - were 
found to be somewhat enlarged, the 
mesentery contained a nodule of the size 
of a walnut, the spleen was swollen, and 
numerous miliary tubercles were present 
in the liver; larger tubercles were also 
present in the lungs. “Tubercle. bacilli 
were demonstrated in all organs. ~ 

Repeated inoculations from this ma- 
terial into other dogs produced infec- 
tions invariably. These findings proved 
that infections may be produced in the 
dog by transplantations ‘of tubercular 
tissue originating from cattle. 
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Medical Council Items 


YNTHETIC camphor, made from 
turpentine, is said to be entirely 
available for internal use. 

Better not accept this conclusion too 
quickly. Levy and Wolff claim the syn- 
thetic product to be more toxic than the 
natural. 





Powdered veratum destroys the larve 
of the fly in the manure. It does not de- 
crease the fertilizing value of the treated 
matter. 





Purpura hemorrhagica is coming un- 
der control by using one or more of the 
following measures: Subcutaneous or 
intravenous injections of blood serum, 
blood transfusion, and intramuscular in- 
jection of whole fresh blood. This lat- 
ter is especially easy and is often sur- 
prisingly effective. About 20 c. c. may 
be injected at one time (human dose). 





“Haskins has shown that while hexa- 
methylenamin dissolves uric acid in a 
test tube, it cannot be given in sufficient 
dosage to have much effect in the body 
in this direction. Theoretically, hexa- 


methylenamin will even dissolve calculi 


of uric acid, and large doses will, for a 


‘time, reduce gravel, but these large doses 


cannot be kept up. 





A’ weak solution of oxalic acid re- 
moves permanganate stains; then care- 
fully wash with warm water and soap. 


Wilson’s post mortem findings showed 
a myocarditis in every fatal case of pneu- 
monia studied by him, and he believes 
that cases who recover all have had more 
or less damage to the heart. How un- 
wise, then, to give circulatory depres- 
sants ! 





Dr. W. E. Dandy, at Johns Hopkins, 
has removed the pineal gland, once con- 
sidered as having a valuable internal se- 
cretion, from a number of puppies. No 
influence upon their growth or develop- 
ment resulted. From this it would seem 
that pineal gland extract is inert. 





Human physicians look for the most 
benefit from internal treatment in their 
cases of arthritis deformans ; they do net 
expect much from local treatment. Vet- 
erinarians might bear this in mind when 
treating some of their spavin and ring- 
bone cases. While the pathology is not 
exactly the same as that of arthritis de- 
formans, it closely resembles it in many 
of its clinical manifestations. (Guaiacol 
carbonate, arsenic and iron are used by 
physicians internally in the treatment of 
this condition, and the system of the pa- 
tient should be supplied with lime. It 
is not recommended to use this treatment 
alone in cases of spavin or ring-bone, 
but it might be a good plan to use it in 
conjunction with the usual local treat- 
ment in- these cases. 
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The editor will reply to queries appearing here, as he is able and as opportunity permits, but 
he does not. want, nor cannot undertake to monopolize this portion of the department. Any reader 


who can furnish further and better information in reply'to any query 


mtly requested to do 


is urge 
so. Where the treatments advised in these replies is adopted it igs hoped that those employing 
them will report their results whether good or bad. In all cases give the number of the query when 


writing anything concerning it. 


Query No. 244.—On June 3rd I was 
called to see a cow at pasture that was 
down with milk fever. The usual treat- 
ment was given and in less than two 
hours she walked home, a distance of 
about three-quarters of a mile. The pla- 
centa being retained, it was then re- 
moved, although not without some diffi- 
culty on account of the nervousness of 
the animal. She had given birth to a 
well developed calf two days previously. 
The next morning she was turned out 
to pasture with the rest of the cows, 
apparently in as good health as any of 
them. Two hours later the owner dis- 
covered that she was not with the other 
cows and went to investigate, when he 
found the cow dead in some underbrush. 
He said he never was more surprised, 
and also stated that she had died appar- 
ently without a struggle. Two hours be- 
fore she was grazing and appeared to 
be as well as any of his cows. What may 
be the possible cause of death? 

A. H. H. 

Rep_y.—Your experience is similar to 
that of other veterinarians on such rare 
occasions. Occasionally, after inflating 
the cow’s udder (possibly because of a 
lax condition of the sphincter muscles 
of the teats), the udder becomes deflated 
and a recurrence of the attack takes 
place. Whether a secondary manifesta- 
tion of parturient apoplexy is due to the 
air escaping from the end of the teat 
or to its early and too rapid absorption, 
remains to be solved. We cannot answer 
your question directly, but would sug- 
gest, as a matter of precaution, that in 





every case of parturient apoplexy, when 
it is practicable, the subject should be 
kept under observation for six or eight 
hours or more. 





Query No. 245.—I am treating a bad 
wire cut on a mare. The wound is situ- 
ated on the anterior aspect of the hock. 
I have used the cautery and, as well, the 
medicinal preparations, but new tissue 
still forms and protrudes from the edges 
of the wound. Kindly give me some ad- 
vice as to what to apply to prevent, or at 
least stop, the growth of tissue. 

CS 

Rep.ty.—Your case of wounded tarsus 
is undoubtedly one of the annoying types 
of granulating sores, particularly because 
of its being situated on the inner or flexor 
side of the joint, and undoubtedly be- 
cause of exposure to irritations, such as 
may always gain access to these wounds, 
the condition takes on an almost malign- 
ant form. If the exuberant granulations 
are not too large, their cauterization and 
the subsequent application of equal parts 
of exsiccated lime and zinc sulphate three 
or four times daily should check granu- 
lation. If granular tissue exists in abund- 
ance, it will, of course, need to be re- 
moved stirgically, and hemorrhage is 
then controlled with the actual cautery. 
In the treatment of all such cases, where 
it is possible to do so, granulations are 
kept down at or below the level of the 
skin and the wound kept as clean as pos- 
sible, avoiding the use of irritant prepa- 
rations of all kinds, and in due time. re- 
covery should take place. 
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Query No. 246.—I was called to see 
a mare on June 10th and on arrival found 
her in the following condition: Tem- 
-perature, 10414° F.; pulse, 86; very hag- 
gard looking; ears drooped, etc.; stand- 
‘ing up, but continually stamping with 
‘hind limbs ; groaning as if in great pain; 
breathing very fast and straining oc- 
casionally. On the evening of the 9th 
the mare had started to foal and had been 
led two miles to a barn, where, with the 
assistance of a neighbor, the owner had 
helped in delivering a pair of twins. At 
noon on the 9th the neighbor came back 
and removed the placenta, all but a small 
strip, which I took out. There were 
about eight quarts of fluid in the uterus. 
Kindly give treatment which you would 
advise and state if the small piece of 
placenta was the whole cause, or did the 
bruising and retaining of placenta for 
twenty hours have the most to do with 
the cause? 


RePLy.—The contusions and sub- 
mucous injuries which resulted from the 
manipulations that this subject undoubt- 
edly experienced must have been the 
cause of the trouble. The condition 
which you describe did not result from 
the retention of a piece of placental mem- 
brane for the short period of time which 
existed in this case. 


After having removed the retained 
portion of placental membrane, irrigation 
of the vagina is in order. A one per cent 
aquous solution of liquor cresolis com- 
positus or of similar preparations should 
be injected once or twice daily for a week 
or more. Every second or third day the 
well cleansed and lubricated hand may be 
introduced into the vagina to determine 
the character of local changes which oc- 
cur. The one grave condition in such 
cases, aside from possible fatal infection, 
is adhesion of the contacting and in- 
flamed vaginal walls and subsequent ob- 
Structions so occasioned, which render 
the subject of no value for breeding pur- 
poses. When much sloughing of mucosi 
succeeds in these cases, no practical 
means of preventing adhesions is known, 
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in less severe instances frequent in- 
troductions of the lubricated hand, to- 
gether with the employment of douches, 
may prevent adhesions occurring. 





Query No. 247. Is there any way 
of detecting electricity in the body of 
an animal that has been electrocuted? 
I am often called upon to determine if 
an animal has been killed by lightning 
and find it sometimes very hard to do 
so if the animal has been dead twenty- 
four hours or over. 


G. S. P. 


Repty. There is no way of detecting 
the presence of electricity in the car- 
cass of an animal which has been elec- 
trocuted, but in post mortem examina- 
tion one may usually recognize some 
typical lesions. We reprint the follow- 
ing from The American Journal of 
Veterinary Medicine, Vol. 8, page 539. 
It is a contribution of Dr. L. S. Mich- 
ael of Collinsville, III. : 


“Skin is very dry and adherent to the 
subcutaneous tissue, often only unilateral, 
this makes skinning very difficult. Mucous 
membranes of all external openings highly 
congested. Rapid decomposition of the 
carcass. Kidneys contain the most promi- 
nent lesions. The uriniferous tubes and 
capillaries are as if shaken apart, and in 
appearance as if parboiled, slightly bleach- 
ed. Red-hepatization of the lungs either 
unilateral or bi-lateral; pleura congested. 
Peritoneum congested in places. If a very 
strong bolt the intestines will also be con- 
gested. 

Spleen: capsule normal; size normal; 
the parenchymatous tissue is very soft and 
nearly black. Liver and bile normal. 

A live case might be mistaken for a case 
of paraplegia or azoturia.” 





As a part of the annual report of 
1915, the Connecticut Agricultiiral Ex- 
periment Station has sent out two bul- 
letins—one on Commercial Feeding 
Stuffs. It contains an analysis of feed 
of various kinds such as is on sale in 
the state. 
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Examining Horses for Shipment to Italy 


HE National Stock Yards horse 

market at East St. Louis, Illinois, 
is the largest horse and mule market in 
the world and has experienced wonderful 
growth since the business was started 
about twenty years ago. It is ideally 
situated as a central collecting and dis- 
tributing point for a large section of 
the country. 

As might be expected in such a cen- 
ter, there is certain to be more or less 
of equine diseases. The one causing 
shippers, dealers and outside buyers alike 
the most loss is “shipping fever.” The 
forms of “shipping fever” so classed at 
the yards include influenza, equine dis- 
temper, pink eye and contagious pleu- 
ropneumonia. The virulency of these 
conditions varies, and many varied mixed 
infections are to be seen, some com- 
bined and others in sequence, with the 
usual sequelae. Acute coryza, laryn- 
gitis, tracheitis, bronchitis, bronchial 
pneumonia followed with a very per- 
sistent harsh cough, pleurisy, pleuro- 
dynia, and intestinal influenza are the 
most cotmmon, and with many sequelae 
as purpura hemorrhagica, anasarca, etc. 
Some are very slight and some are very 
severe, and during the time I was around 
the market most losses came from the 





contagious pneumonia and _ intestinal 
forms. 

Every week from 500 to 3000 or more 
horses and mules are shipped into these 
yards. Most of these horses are “fresh 
from the country,” but from the condi- 
tions of gathering horses at shipping 
points and subsequent transportation 
through varying degrees of weather and 
excitement, quite a few arrive sick or 
exposed and in a short time after ar- 
rival will show symptoms of fever and 
depression. Every shipper is anxious 
to sell out as soon as possible as the 
feeding expense and possible chances of 
sickness are against him. 

The government contracts are filled 
through the firms there, and no shipper 
sells direct to the governments buying. 
The horses are shown in the different 
inspections according to their class or 
price desired. Many a horse has gone 
the rounds of all and some more times 
than once while his owner was trying to 
find him a “job” before going to the 
auction ring. There are times when the 
“ring” pays more than the war “jobs.” 
In the past, men made considerable 
money buying in the ring and making 
the rounds with the horse again with 
or without alterations. It-is to the ship- 
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per’s advantage in some cases to sell 
horses to the “inspections” as they will 
then go through on the inspector’s judg- 
ment and if accepted, there is no “come- 
back” on the shipper. Horses sold priv- 
ately or through the ring are sold as they 
are. Their “wind” is called and also 
sickness or blemishes if any, and then 
the buyer takes the chance at a reduced 
figure. If sold sound and the horse is 
proved not to be so, the shipper loses. 

My duties in the inspecting were to 
determine the animals’ state of health 
and physical condition. With me it was 
a question: Will this horse stand the 
trip to Italy? The first 5000 head on 
this particular contract were insured 
until landed in Italy at about $320 per 
head. The insurance company con- 
tracted for the inspection, immunization 
and supervision of the shipment with 
Dr. W. L. Bell of Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
East St. Louis, Illinois; contract was at 
first in charge of Dr. H. H. Newcomb, 
whom I assisted for a few days previous 
to his transfer to Chicago. 

_ These horses were examined at the 
same time as the Italian inspection and 
had to pass three inspectors before 
branding and acceptance. If the animals 
showed any symptoms of sickness or 
were in poor physical condition, they 
were rejected. The examinations made 
by me were mostly without the aid of a 
thermometer except in some cases of 
doubt or to prove my decision. Some 
of these sick horses were “‘prepared” for 
the. occasion and others were not well 
enough or were just coming down. Many 
horses shown and accepted “had been 
through their sickness.” That term ex- 
presses the thoughts of horse men that 
' shipping fever belongs to the horses, 
and there is plenty of truth in the phrase 
if a fresh animal stays very long. How- 
ever; the recovered animals if left sound 
_were better risks than fresh horses. 
‘These fresh horses were vaccinated im- 
mediately after inspection hours. The 
procedure was to put six head in the 
receiving chute at a time -and inject sub- 
cutaneously in the neck. The usual time 





consumed in this part of the work was 
ten minutes for twenty-four horses. 
They were afterwards sent to the load- 
ing pens. These animals were shipped 
by express to Jersey City in thirty hours 
from East St. Louis, and there received 
additional doses of vaccine. 


Personally I am well pleased with the 
results obtained with that procedure and 
prophylactic treatment, and at one time 
in checking up losses on over 3000 in- 
sured East St. Louis horses, I found 
a trifle over one per cent sick at Jersey 
City before loading on the boats. This 
was in early spring shipments. This 
may be considered high by some with 
the care given in examination by Dr. 
Newcomb and myself, but my theory 
of the matter is that possibly the yards 
there may harbor a more virulent type 
of primary invader than some other 
points where a lower percentage of 
losses was. obtained. 

I agree with Dr. Mohler on the pres- 
ence of a filterable virus as a primary 
invader and that other organisms gain 
foothold in proportion to the animal’s 
resistance. I do not believe, however, 
that shipping fever can be controlled in 
any horse center with the present status 
of knowledge of the virus and cellular 
inclusion factors. I think that a special 
endeavor should be made to produce a 
prophylactic virus antibody stimulant 
that should be given as soon as an ani- 
mal is purchased by the shipper. Many 
shippers have been using various biologi- 
cal products with some good results. I 
think that the profession needs more en- 
lightenment on the virus theory of this 
class of diseases. Mules possess a 
greater resistance than horses to ship- 
ping fever. : 

Shipping fever control should be car- 
ried on between the shippers and vet- 
erinarian from the point of origin to 
the market and final destination. This 
will be a hard disease to control in a 
practicable way by working in centers 
only, although there could be improve- 
ment in a sanitary way with regard to 




















shipping, stabling, feeding and watering 
to prevent losses in all large centers. 

Another thing that was quite notice- 
able to me from the viewpoint of inter- 
est, was the great number of Middle 
Western horses with defective eyes. 
They are classed by horsemen as “blue 
eyed,” “dead eyed” and “speckled” or 
“feather” in the eye. The last named 
are due probably to accidents as they 
are on the cornea. 

I found my co-workers, two different 
Italian inspection commissioners, to be 
cultured gentlemen, very thorough and 
conscientious in obtaining the kind of 
horses that their country needed. Only 
about one in three was accepted on the 
average. Over 3000 were accepted in 
March, about 1500 in April, and about 
500 in May, at East St. Louis on this 
contract. 

P. H. Eacan, D. V. M. 

Nashville, Tenn. 





TETANUS FROM UMBILICAL 
INFECTION 

I was called to see a five-day-old mule 
colt May 23rd. ._ The colt was found 
down, with labored and painful breath- 
ing, and was dripping wet with perspira- 
tion. .The history was that the colt had 
not been out of the stall; that he was 
all right in the morning, but was found 
at noon. stiff and- had muscular gener- 
alized tremors. Examination revealed a 
scrotal hernia, a pervious urachus, and 
when. the colt was raised to its feet it 
stood in a braced manner. The muscu- 
lar rigidity was very pronounced ; tonic 
spasms were present and the membrana 
nictitans protruded over the eye. De- 
struction was recommended; to this the 
owner did not consent, but the colt died 
about ten o’clock the following. day. 

‘June 4th, I was called to see another 
colt that-had navel infection. Knowing 
that there was tetanus infection in this 
barn; I. advised the owner to have the 
colt given a prophylactic dose of tetanus 
antitoxin. He wouldn’t listen to this, 
sO no sérum-was given. In a week the 
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owner was surprised to find the colt 
was presenting the same symptoms that 
a yearling colt had manifested a year 
before, following castration. This man 
now knows it does not pay to take a 
chance when there exists a probability 
of tetanus infecting any sort of wound. 
Frep M. MAXFIELD. 
Tama, Iowa. 





CAUSE AND TREATMENT OF 
BOG SPAVIN 

Bog spavin is seen mostly ‘in young 
horses (from the ages of three months to 
five years). However, older animals 
may become affected. It is more often 
found in animals of inferior -breeding— 
poor individuals that are of faulty con- 
formation. The condition is, no doubt, 
hereditary in a great many cases. 

I think that so-called navel ill is an 
exciting cause, and it may also be a pre- 
disposing cause. Influenza is a predis- 
posing cause,-and I have seen a few 
cases following acute laminitis in animals 
about three or four years old. Other 
exciting causes are strains of various de- 
grees. : 

This condition causes lameness only 
during active inflammation, or when the 
bony structures of the parts are in a 
pathological condition. Some veterina- 
rians say that a blistering agent applied 
to a bog spavin will nearly always cause 
lameness. I do not agree with them as I 
have effected a complete cure in at least 
twenty cases by blistering alone. Bog 
spavin very rarely recovers spontane- 
ously. 

The most successful treatment for bog 
spavin, in my opinion, consists of the in- 
jection of U.S. P. tincture of iodin and 
alcohol, equal parts, into the joint capsule, 
The modus operandi is as follows: The 
parts are shaved, then carefully cleansed 
and disinfected by washing with a good 
antiseptic solution. The skin is dried 
and painted with tincture of iodin, thor- 
oughly. A sterile sixteen-gauge needle 
is inserted and as much synovia as pos- 
sible is. withdrawn, after. which there is 
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injected from 5 to 15 cc. of the above 
mentioned mixture, according to the size 
of thedistension. The needle is with- 
drawn and the skin again painted with 
tincture of iodin. This treatment should 
be followed with the daily application 
of tincture of iodin or some good ab- 
sorbent liniment. It is very essential to 
carefully observe antiseptic precautions. 

In some cases beneficial results follow 
the operation known as ligation of the 
saphenous vein. Some _ veterinarians 
think that the good results obtained from 
this operation are due to the ligation of 
the small nerve that lies beneath the vein 
in this region. I am inclined to think 
this is correct, but I am not positive. 

Treatment by aspiration and injection 
of tincture of iodin and alcohol has been 
an efficient one in my practice. 

G. F. JuNGERMAN, D. V. S. 
Hiawatha, Kansas. 





IS THIS MARE A TETANUS 
“CARRIER?” 

I wish to report to your valuable Jour- 
nal a series of incidents that may be of 
interest to your readers. 

A mare stepped on a nail; tetanus de- 
veloped and she died, leaving a month- 
old colt, which was then fed cow’s milk 
and oats till old enough to discontinue 
the milk. The colt matured nicely and 
was bred when three years old. She 
gave birth to a colt the following spring, 
which developed a case of tetanus when 
about three weeks old and died. — 

The mare was bred again and her sec- 
ond colt died of tetanus when about one 
month of age. 

This spring she had her third colt, 
which showed symptoms of tetanus 
when about a week old. I was called 
and administered 3,000 units tetanus 
antitoxin, disinfected the navel, which 
was inflamed, and gave an injection per 
rectum of warm water in which was dis- 
solved one-fourth pound of Epsom salt. 
I called again the next morning and 
found the tetanus symptoms subsiding 
and the colt looking better. I gave 
another 3,000-unit dose of tetanus anti- 


toxin and left tablets of iron, quinin and 
strychnin compound with nuclein to be 
given night and morning, and potassium 
permanganate to wash the navel. The 
colt made a good recovery. 

The owner is always careful to have 
the stalls clean and well bedded before 
colts are born. These colts are the only 
cases of tetanus I have known on the 
farm since their grandmother died with 
it. The mother seems normal in every 
way. If she is bred again, would it be 
advisable to give her an immunizing 
dose of tetanus antitoxin a few days be- 
fore foaling time and the colt a dose at 
birth ? 

C. R. Ossporn, M. D. V. 

Brook, Ind. 

So far as I know there is nothing in 
literature that supports your hypothesis 
that this mare may be the “carrier” of 
the infection and communicated it to her 
colts, and in the absence of more proof 
that it is otherwise we should probably 
assume that these were cases of post 
partum umbilical infection. Still, if I 
were in your place, I would give her 
next colt, and I believe all her follow- 
ing colts, 500 units of tetanus antitoxin 
as soon as they are born. It won’t cost 
much to do this and with the record she 
has made, it seems advisable.—EprrTor. 





“COME LET US REASON TO- 
GETHER,” SAID PAUL 

The purpose in the writer’s mind is 
to arouse a discussion upon the subject 
of drug economy or rather ways and 
means to success in medication without 
the agents we have found so expensive 
of late. Some I suppose will offer sur- 
gery as a hobby and suggest extravagant 
procedures to supplant drug therapy, 
while others equally impractical and only 
half as prudent will advocate drug ni- 
hilism, but what I aim to elicit is the 
voice of the rank and file in a discus- 
sion of ways and means to use drugs 
under the present circumstances and not 
lose money. 

For instance, what is a successful sub- 
stitute for the iodides, bromides, sul- 
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phocarbolates, eserin, arecalin, acetani- 
lid, phenol, guiacol, creosote, quinin, 
salicylic acid, sodium salicylate, and all 
such articles the prices of which” are 
vaulting sky-high at present? 

Who has a satisfactory substitute for 
potassium iodid? What may we use to 
supplant Fowler’s solution since potas- 
sium bicarbonate has gone so high? 

J. W. Harsaueu, V. S., D. V. M. 

Corydon, Ind. 





ACTINOMYCOSIS—HOW IS IT 
SPREAD? 

I have recently come in touch with a 

rare occurrence of actinomycosis, which 


will no doubt be interesting to other . 


veterinarians. Some time ago, 220 fat 
steers, taken from lot A and killed un- 
der United States inspection at the 
South Omaha market, showed infection 
in twenty-five per cent of the animals. 
Nearly all showed affection of the sub- 
maxillary glands. Possibly ten had 
some enlargement of the jaw, but most 
of these were slight. 

These steers had been on feed an 


average of five months, being put into 


the lot a few at a time. The feed con- 
sisted of chopped alfalfa hay, corn chop 
and linseed meal. The hay was bought 
at several different times and came from 
different places. 

The same number and grade of cattle 
taken from lot B, adjoining A, showed 
six per cent effected. This lot had been 
fed about the same time and exactly the 
same feed had been given them. 

When lot A was started, it was noticed 
that there were two that had lesions of 
the jaws. Neither is thought to have 
had an external fistulous opening, but 
this is not certain. There were no 
noticeable cases in lot B when it was 
started on feed. The percentage of af- 
fection a year ago was not so large but 
was larger in lot B than in lot A. 

It is believed that cattle get the fungus 
from hay or grass, but inasmuch as 
these cattle were fed alfalfa hay, which 
grows quickly and is not usually pas- 
tured, would it not be more reasonable 
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to believe that infection scattered about 
the lot by these affected ones developed 
on the litter, feed troughs and fence and 
that in this indirect way so many became 
affected ? 

Regardless of theories of this out- 
break, should these lots be considered so 
infected that it would be unsafe to put 
other cattle in them? If so, for how 
long a time and what would be a prac- 
tical way of disinfecting them? 

C. F. Epwarps, D. V. S. 

Omaha, Neb. 





RECTUM TORN BY UNKNOWN 
AGENCY 

I was called on the evening of March 
12th to see a draft mare nine years old, 
and heavy in foal. The history of the 
case showed that she was as well as 
ever at noon and ate her feed, was 
hitched to an empty wagon and driven 
to town. On the way home she stumbled 
frequently, almost falling at several dif- 
ferent times. The owner stated he never 
saw her stumble before in her life. 

At home, she refused food and water, 
stood and pawed and made attempts to 
lie down, and when allowed to do so, it 
was difficult to compel her to rise again. 
While very little struggling or rolling 
was indulged in I could see cold 
sweat about the shoulders; respira- 
tion quick and labored; pulse quick and 
wiry; conjunctiva badly congested; 
temperature 104° F. per rectum; per- 
istalsis almost absent; and there was a 
faint gas sound in the cecum. I at once 
suspected an inflammation of some of 
the larger bowels, as in inflammation of 
the small bowels, there are always 
colicky spasms, while in the large bowels 
there is never so much pain. I was 
anxious to find the cause, so a rectal ex- 
amination was made to palpate the cecum 
and large bowels to see what I could 
find as a causative agent. 

When I passed the hand into the 
anus the trouble was located immedi- 
ately. The entire walls of the rectum 
were torn about one-half inch inside the 
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anus, and the torn part had dropped 
anteriorly just over the pubis, allowing 
the contents of the bowels to escape into 
the peritoneal cavity. 

I informed the owner of the trouble 
and my prognosis was of course that 
death was certain. I gave no treatment. 
She died at 11:45 the following day. 

The mare was due to foal in about a 
month. She was with no other animal 
except a. mare, and had not been 
out for a day. She was in the barn 
in the evening, ate her feed and hay at 
night, ate feed in the morning, and at 
noon was driven to town after feeding. 
She apparently was well until she got 
home in the evening when she showed 
slight pain and refused feed and water. 

The rectum possibly was loaded with 
feces, and the stumbling may have torn 
this, although I am at a loss to know 
how. If it is not possible for a sudden 
jar or jerk to tear the walls of the loaded 
rectum and other integuments, I am at 
a loss to know the cause, but can posi- 
tively state that such a condition did ex- 
ist. I have never seen anything like it 
before, nor have I ever heard of it. 

E. E. Hosson, D. V. M. 

Osage City, Kans, 


A PRACTICAL LEG AMPUTA- 
TION IN A COW 
This illustration represents a_ three- 
year-old pure bred cow that broke and 
crushed her leg to such an extent that I 








After giving 


could not get it to unite. 
it my attention for about twenty days, I 
told the owner the only thing that would 
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save his cow was to amputate the leg, 
and he gave his consent; he valued the 
cow very highly for she was in about 
three months of calving. I amputated 
the leg at the hock and she made a fine 
recovery and gave birth to a good calf, 
which she is raising without difficulty. 

W. C. SurK es, D. V. S. 

Plattsburg, Mo. 





CONCERNING ATYPICAL PAR- 
TURIENT PARESIS 

In regard to parturient paresis, I think 
there is something none of us, quite know. 
Dr. Callander in his article in the August 
number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, wonders if the 
parturient condition had anything to do 
in his case with the attack. Possibly my 
experience might either enlighten him a 
little or else put him a little farther in the 
fog. 

Several years ago I had a number of 
cases remote from the parturition period 
which simulated so-called milk fever and 
readily responded to the treatment, but I 
had one in particular a little different 
from the rest. 

A client called me early one morning 
and said. “This is Jim Brown. That 
cow that had milk fever last fall is down 
again and appears the same as when she 
had it last fall.” I asked if she had 
freshened again, and he said, “No. You 
know I told you she was old and that I 
would never breed her again.” 

I went out and gave her the usual 
treatment and she was up and apparent- 
ly well in two hours. In looking back 
through my records, I found that there 
was an interval of ten months between 
the. two attacks in this instance. 

A. B. SExMITH. 

Charlotte, Mich. 

Comment: A great many cases in 
which there was a greater or less degree 
of coma have been given the udder in- 
flation treatment and because they have 
promptly responded to such treatment 
and a speedy and complete recovery fol- 
lowed they have been diagnosed as milk 
fever, even though occurring, as they 




















have in countless cases, remote from the 
parturient period. 

The circumstances in not a few of 
these cases point strongly to some form 
of forage poisoning as the trouble. Are 
we justified in saying these cases are all 
milk fever because they respond satis- 
factorily to the air treatment? Do we 
know that inflation of the udder is not 
as beneficial in cases of coma due to 
forage poisoning as it is in coma due to 
milk fever whatever that maybe?— 
EpITor. 





URETHRO-LITHOTOMY INA 
JACK 
The subject was a very valuable five- 
year-old jack, that had been suffering 
for at least one and a half years, from 
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rectum was flushed with warm water to 
remove all feces. The tail was then 
wrapped with a sterilized bandage. The 
perineum and surrounding parts were 
thoroughly cleansed with a solution of 
bichlorid of mercury. One ounce of a 
one percent solution of quinin-urea- 
hydrochlorid was injected into the per- 
ineum and underlying tissues. The seat 
of the operation was then painted with 
tincture of iodin. A soft rubber catheter 
was passed and all urine withdrawn. 
About two quarts of a weak solution of 
potassium permanganate was injected 
into the bladder to cleanse it, also to dis- 
tend the bladder so that danger of grasp- 
ing the internal mucous coat would be 
lessened. The catheter was then with- 
drawn just through the cervix to pre- 
vent the escape of the solution. 











cystitis, and was very much emaciated. 
There was a constant dripping of urine 
from the penis, a depraved appetite and 
meninguria. On examination, two calculi 
were easily felt, and I advised the owner 
that an operation was all that would save 
his animal and that it should be per- 
formed at once. After I had given a 
guarded prognosis, he advised me to go 
ahead as soon as possible. I at once or- 
dered lithotomy forceps as I did not 
possess such an instrument. One week 


later the operation was performed. 
The jack was put into a single stall 

and the stall boarded up behind to a 

The 


height of three and one-half feet. 





With all instruments sterilized and in 
convenient position, the operation was 


performed, as follows: The incision 
was made about two and one-half inches 
in length just above the arch of the 
ischium, making the incision as deeply 
as possible with the first stroke of the 
scapel ; then cutting through the urethra 
on to the catheter. The catheter was 
then withdrawn and the urethra care- 
fully dilated to furnish free passage for 
the lithotomy forceps. With one hand 
introduced into the rectum to guide the 
forceps on to the calculus, it was thus 
firmly grasped and gently withdrawn, as 
was also a second one. Very little hemor- 
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rhage was experienced. The urethra 
was closed with stitches of sterilized 
catgut, eight in number. After careful 
cleansing, the external incision was 
closed with silk; the animal given an in- 
jection of mixed bacterin, and the opera- 
tion was completed. The calculi weighed 
nine ounces, and are shown in their 
actual size in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Aseptic technic was followed 
as nearly as possible during the opera- 
tion. 

The animal made an uneventful re- 
covery, and the owner was well pleased 
and ready to part with a very generous 
fee. The operation was very interesting 
to me as it was the only case of this 
kind I have ever seen in several years 
of practice. 

F. N. WINCHESTER, D. V. S. 

Burdett, Kans. 





BACTERINS IN NAVEL ILL 

I have had good results in the use of 
bacterins for prevention of navel ill in 
colts, as well as the use of same after 
the manifestation of infection. 

Bacterins were employed on twenty- 
five mares and colts the past spting with- 
out mortality. However, one colt in a 
lot of ten mares and colts treated, 
showed a pronounced pyemic arthritis 
but responded nicely to the injection of 
bacterins in conjunction with laxative 
and diuretic treatment. The prophy- 
lactic treatment with bacterins was used 
only on farms that have suffered yearly 
losses from navel ill infection. 

Treatment consisted of the injection 
of the mare three or four weeks prior 
to parturition with 2 c. c. Jensen-Sals- 
bery’s navel ill bacterin. At twenty-four 
hours of age the colt received 1 c. c. of 
the same bacterin, in five days, the in- 
jection of 2 c. c., and in ten days 3c. c. 
were administered. Tincture of iodin 
was applied to the navel once daily for 
five days. 

All colts are in a healthy condition at 
this time and show evidence of immun- 
ity. J. C. McCasg, D. V. M. 

Fairfax, Iowa. 
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PRIVATE PRACTITIONERS AND 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
WORK 

At the present time a great deal is 
being said pro and con regarding the new 
Federal ruling* pertaining to inspection 
in Illinois by Federal inspectors. In my 
opinion this is a step in the right direc- 
tion and is in keeping with what I have 
advocated for some time. Not that I 
think our assistant state veterinarians 
are not qualified nor that there is any 
dishonesty on the part of our state vet- 
erinarian or his deputies. On the con- 
trary, I have the highest regard for the 
ability and integrity of our state of- 
ficials. In fact I have spent quite a 
little time trying to calm the unrest that 
prevailed among some misguided stock- 
men in my locality during the recent out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease, assur- 
ing them that our state and Federal of- 
ficials would handle the situation to the 
satisfaction of all impartial and fair 
minded persons, and I think that they 
have done so. 

But the point I have long advocated 
and the one I wish to make now is that 
all public health officials, whether in the 
employ of the Federal government, state 
or city, should receive a sufficient salary 
to enable them to live independently of 
private practice. Under the system that 
has been in force, a veterinarian depend- 
ing upon his clientele for a livelihood is 
appointed assistant state veterinarian 
without salary for a nominal fee he is 
expected to exercise police jurisdiction 
over that same clientele and further, in 
most cases, to collect his fee from the 
client also. 

Again, a city decides that in order to 
protect its citizens against impure milk 
and diseased meat, the services of a vet- 
erinarian are essential. The mayor, in 
many instances at least, is instructed to 
appoint one of the resident practitioners 
to the place at a salary of from one 
hundred to nine hundred dollars a year. ° 





*This communication was received Feb. 29, 1916, 
bat its publication has been unavoidably delayed.— 
tor. 

















The veterinarian is then placed in a 
peculiar position. His salary being in- 
adequate for his needs, he must look to 
the dairyman, the butcher and the grocer 
for a livelihood. At the same time, he 
is obliged to prosecute these men for any 
infraction of the public health regula- 
tions. Understand me, I am not making 
charges against any one, but I ask candid- 
ly. What is one to do who is so situated 
—protect the public and starve or shut 
one eye and make a living? A pro- 
prietor of a grocery and meat market 
once remarked to me. “I have to em- 
ploy Dr. because he is city vet- 
erinarian and can make me a lot of 
trouble if he wants to.” 

So my position is this. To whatever 
branch of government service our health 
officers are attached, allow them sufficient 
salary to live and let them serve but one 
master. 

W. H. Weartuers, M. D.C., D. V. M. 
Hennepin, III. 





MORE ABOUT SHORT-WINDED 
HORSES 

CONCERNING QUERY No. 241 which 
was published in the August issue of 
your journal, and signed J. W. H., per- 
mit me to say that I have seen many 
hundreds of horses affected with the 
disease mentioned in this query, but I 
have not seen it described or named in 
any of our text books. In Nashville, 
Tennessee, I saw hundreds of horses 
with this malady every summer, and the 
veterinarians of that city gave it the 
names of “pink eye”, influenza, etc., but 
I never considered these names appro- 
priate, or that they properly named the 
disease. 

I too would like to know the correct 
technical appellation of this trouble, and 
what text book or books discuss the sub- 
ject. 

My experience has been that in nine 
cases out of every ten, when a horse is 
affected with this disease, red petechia 
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appear on the membrana _nictitans, 
along with the symptoms mentioned in 
the query, especially the panting and 
lack of sweating. I have also observed 
that animals so affected are more easily 
foundered and are subject to colics. 

I beg to differ with the remarks made 
by the editor, in which he says that the 
history of these cases will further re- 
veal that the horse was fed on an un- 
balanced ration, and that it possessed a 
very heavy coat that did not shed until 
late, perhaps did not completely shed 
at all. I do agree with him in that the 
malady first attacks the horse during hot 
weather while doing hard work, and that 
the majority of these cases are quite 
readily curable. 

I have seen numbers of properly fed 
horses have the malady, as well as those 
that shed their coats well in the spring, 
although badly nourished animals ap- 
pear to have the disease more frequently 
than do those that are in good condi- 
tion, this being the case in many other 
diseases besides the one under discus- 
sion. 

I have no doubt but that the malady 
is of a contagious nature, and that flies 
are the chief agency for. spreading it 
from one animal to another. I have 
often noticed that flies seem to be espec- 
ially attracted to animals that are badly 
affected with this trouble. 

As to the treatment, I usually get best 
results in those cases where the animals 
are not too old or emaciated, but this 
is only natural, being so in most other 
diseases. I prescribe Fl. Ex. nux vo- 
mica, Fl. Ex. gentian, Fl. Ex. jaboran- 
di and Fowlers solution of arsenic 
and feed laxative foods such as bran 
mashes, oats and grass. Rest helps out 
a whole lot in treating this malady, and 
I believe that most animals will get over 
the trouble without any treatment if 
they are turned on pasture and allowed 
to rest. 
L. D. Wuitaker, D. V. S. 
Farmville, Va. 
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ILLUMINATING GAS FOR DE- 
STROYING HORSES 

The accompanying illustration depicts 

a°gas mask which is in use in Denver, 

Colorado, by Walter C. Cox for destroy- 

ing horses. The mask is joined by means 

of rubber tubing to an illuminating gas 


main, and horses are in this way, it is 
said, destroyed in a very humane man- 
ner; there being no pain, no fright, no 
struggling, and death resulting in less 
than a minute. There seems to be a prac- 
tical contrivance which will serve a good 
purpose wherever illuminating gas is ob- 
tainable. 





HOG CHOLERA, ITS DIAGNOSIS 
AND DIFFERENTIAL 
DIAGNOSIS 
(Continued from page 708) 
weather, this acting, in my opinion, as 
a predisposing influence. Clinical symp- 
toms resembled cholera, temperatures 
ranging from 104.5 to 106.8, labored 
breathing, weakness, loss of appetite and 
diarrhea, which was of chocolate color. 
Autopsy showed hemorrhage in lymph 
glands, serous and mucous membranes, 
kidneys and lungs. In the glands these 
hemorrhages differed from cholera, in- 
as-much as they. were really diffuse hem- 
orrhages, surrounded by normal glandu- 
lar tissue, and not a condition of mar- 
ginal or a general hemorrhagic condition, 
as in cholera. They appeared to be dis- 
tinct ruptures of individual capillaries. 
In the mucous membranes of the stom- 
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ach, and especially the large intestines, 
similar ruptures existed with evidence of 
extravasation into the lumen of the bowel 
which accounted for chocolate colored 
feces, resulting from the decomposed 
blood. . 

In the lungs these hemorrhages ranged 
in size from that of the cross-section of 
an ordinary lead in pencil to size of 
quarter, and were of same type as in 
glands. 

In the kidneys the hemorrhages were 
general, of irregular shape, differing 
from the characteristic ruptured glomer- 
uli of cholera. Cross-section of the kid- 
ney showed that the hemorrhages extend- 
ed into uriniferous tubules. The skin 
of the underside of body was purplish 
red, being a diffuse blush and not of 
circumscribed areas as is usual in chol- 
era. The spleen, liver and heart were 
apparently normal. 

The most convincing evidence I found 
was the characteristic odor of B. necro- 
phorus in the incised lung, liver and in 
the intestines. This odor, when once 
experienced, is always remembered, 
whether grown in a culture tube or found 
in an animal body. 

One can easily understand how this 
condition, even after autopsy, could be 
mistaken for cholera, and I believe it 
has been many times. It is a foregone 
conclusion that anti-hog cholera serum is 
of value only in the treatment and pre- 
vention of hog cholera, and when such 
other diseases and conditions as I have 
mentioned exist, anti-hog-cholera serum 
is useless unless, possibly, if cholera ex- 
ists along with these conditions, some 
relief may result by giving serum to 
combat the cholera, thus fortifying the 
hogs against the combative forces of one 
enemy. 

In conclusion, I will say that if anti- 
hog-cholera serum is to receive the re- 
ward of which it is worthy, and the vet- 
erinarian is to earn the reputation due 
him, serum administration-must be gov- 
erned by scientific judgment after care- 
ful diagnostic procedures have been em- 
ployed. 
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MALCONDITION AND DEATH IN 
HORSES FROM PARASITISMS 


On the fourth day of May, I saw a 
four-year-old colt that had been out of 
condition all spring, gradually growing 
weaker under the heavy strain of field 
work until the day before I saw the 
animal, when it became exhausted, laid 
down and was unable to rise. The rough 
coat of hair and closely adherent skin, 
together with the emaciation, attracted 
attention to the chronicity of the case. 

The colt was delirious; pulse was ac- 
celerated and weak; breathing short 
and rapid; temperature one degree 
above the normal and peristalsis was in- 
termittent. An examination of the mouth 
revealed the fact that the first upper 
molar on the right side was an inch 
longer than it should have been. The 
apposing teeth were not normally de- 
veloped, and there had been no wear on 
this tooth. The case seemed to be a 
hopeless one, and the horse was lost on 
the following day. 

On autopsy, there was revealed the 
presence of an unusual number of bots 
near the duodenal orifice of the stomach, 
and two areas of mucosa of the stomach 
of about five by ten inches, were studded 
with these larvae. Inspection of the 
teeth revealed the fact that some of the 
molars were carious. The elongated first 
upper molar tooth was extracted but 
with great difficulty and not until the 
second had been removed. It was im- 
possible to extract these teeth without 
fracturing the jaw because of the ex- 
tensive odontitis. 

Three other horses on the same farm 
were not doing as well as they should 
under: the care they were receiving and 
were gradually failing in strength and 
vitality. These horses’ teeth were ex- 
amined, and it was found that they only 
needed floating. When all evidence at 
hand was~taken into consideration, -! 
suspected that these animals were suffer- 
ing from parasitism. The treatment ad- 
ministered was as follows: 

At the time of the first visit, each 
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horse received by drench a half pint of 
oil of turpentine in a quart of sweet 
milk, followed in two hours with a pint 
and a half of raw linseed oil. When I 
arrived the next day, the owner told me 
many bots were expelled and also a few 
round worms. Each horse was given a 
vermifuge bolus containing areca nut 





Champion Evergreen-Evelyn III. 
A Boston terrier, owned by Dr. Norman T. Harris, 


of Chelsea, Mass. This dog has taken down prizes 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Paul and others shows. Dr. Harris has been en- 
gaged in breeding pedigreed dogs for a number of 
years, and has one of the finest and largest col- 
jection of trophies in the country. 


and antimony, followed in six hours with 
a purgative bolus. The results were that 
many Ascaris megalocephala were ex- 
pelled. Following this treatment, each 
horse was put on a week’s tonic contain- 
ing Fowler’s solution and tincture of 
iron. 
Frep M. MAXFIELD. 
Tama, Iowa. 
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MEETING OF THE CONNECTI- 
CUT VETERINARY SOCIETY 
The semi-annual meeting of the Con- 

necticut State Veterinary Society was 
held at the office of Dr. E. Scofield at 
Greenwich, Conn., on July 25, 1916. A 
clambake had been arranged as one of 
the features of entertainment, and as we 
left the depot and were directed up 
through the village park, known as Bruce 
Park, we could not help but wonder just 
what the arrangements were; whether 
we were first to attend the clambake and 
then the scientific meeting or if we were 
simply taking a short cut to Dr. Scofield’s 
office. Our curiosity was however ap- 
peased when we suddenly noticed the 
Doctor’s sign on a neat little building 
amid rocks and trees and dogs of all 
breeds and voices, adorning the grounds 
and guarding the building. It was an 
ideal spot indeed for the poor dog to 
which fresh air and a bit of freedom 
is a luxury. We had heard much of 
aristocratic Greenwich, but after ques- 
tioning Dr. Scofield as to why he built 
his house in the woods we gleaned that 
the Greenwich people were quite as 
easily disturbed by the howls in a vet- 
erinary hospital as they were elsewhere. 
and so the doctor was compelled to take 
his canine wards from the residential 
district where his father had so long 
kept his office and place them in the val- 
ley of the park where the hillsides dulled 
their echo. 

The members began gathering as early 
as nine o'clock and the crowd continued 
to swell until about mid-day. The meet- 
ing was well attended in numbers and 
was conducted in rather an informal 
restful manner. The doctor had gath- 
ered several dogs and one horse for ob- 
servation and diagnosis, also a tuberculin 
reacting cow to be autopsied. The ex- 
aminations were made leisurely by the 
various members and in due time Dr. 
Gilyard operated on a small spaniel, re- 
moving a lipomatous growth involving 
the rectum and vagina. The growth was 
large and the character of the involve- 
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ment uncertain, but the operator removed 
it with creditable skill. 


The horse to be examined was a polo 
pony with a history of two years lame- 
ness. Dr. Thos. Bland diagnosed it as 
foot lameness, with probable complica- 
tion of a-nerve tumor of the internal 
plantar nerve which had been previously 
operated on. He demonstrated that age 
and letting up of routine practice does 
not always steal dexterity from an able 
surgeon’s hand. He performed planter 
neurectomy of both sides with as much 
ease, surgical dispatch and neatness and 
as coolly as if he were clipping the end 
of a favorite cigar. 

Before taking up the literary pro- 
gram we were all invited to partake 
of a New England clambake where there 
was a generous serving of clams, fish, 
chicken, corn and all the good things 
that go with a well-planned feast of this 
kind. 

Promptly following this pleasant func- 
tion Dr. Cahill, Director of the Hog 
Cholera Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of Massachusetts au- 
topsied a pig that had been given virus 
eight days previously with the purpose 
of showing characteristic hog cholera 
lesions. This pig had been off feed 
for two days, and had a_tempera- 
ture now of 106.2. The carcass was 
opened on the median line and the kid- 
neys the first organs examined. The 
capsules being stripped, both organs ap- 
peared normal. In examining the lymph 
glands those of the inguinal region were 
found normal. The mucous membrane 
of the bladder showed small ecchymotic 
areas. The bone marrow of the ribs 
showed darkness at some points; sub- 
cervical gland enlarged and darkened; 
spleen normal; liver darkened areas and 
some petechia. Bronchial and medias- 
tinal glands slightly enlarged and dark- 
ened ; mucous extravasation over pyloric 
mucous membrane of stomach; mesen- 
tric glands slightly enlarged but normal 
in color and small reddened area slightly 
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ulcerative in character were located at 
the illeo-cecal valve. 

Dr. Cahill explained that the subject 
had not proven a good one for his dem- 
onstration and that it was his opinion 
that the pig was an offspring of an im- 
munized sow. 

The same author followed with a 
demonstration of the simultaneous meth- 
od of immunizing against hog cholera. 
He stated that after a pig has reached 
the age of 12 weeks and weighs 40 Ibs. 
or over it may be immunized for life 
with potent virus and serum. 

Some of the important points of tech- 
nic are that the temperature should be 
taken—the serum should be injected with 
surgical cleanliness and is just as effec- 
tive subcutaneously as intermuscularly 
when the precaution of not injecting too 
large quantity at one point is properly 
carried out. 

The operator in his demonstration in- 
jected 10. c. c. of virus intermuscularly, 
dividing it between two points and using 
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30 c. c. of serum, making three divisions 
of the amount. 

Dr. Cahill takes the attitude that virus 
infection is surer for controlling hog 
cholera than probable natural infection. 
He advocates in holding the inoculated 
pig in strict quarantine for six weeks 
after treatment and then thorough dis- 
infection of the pen before introducing 
susceptible hogs. It is his opinion that 
the serum alone treatment will immunize 
for from two to twelve weeks. 

In caring for serum and virus he 
cautioned against exposure to extreme 
heat or cold. 

The next speaker was Mr. W. W. 
Otto of Parke, Davis Co. His subject 
being—Biologic Therapy. He briefly 
reviewed the history of biologics, refer- 
ring particularly to Metchnikoff’s theory 
and the resulting bacterial vaccine. He 
pointed out that important essentials to 
be recognized and practiced in bacterial 
therapy are the selection of the proper 
vaccine and the proper dose, not to use 
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a staphylococcic vaccine when a strep- 
tococci is indicated, etc., and similarly 
the error of using a vaccine when a 
serum is indicated. He emphasized the 
necessity of avoiding a severe reaction 
when possible and explained that the 
stages of a disease also have an im- 
portant governing influence upon the 
selection of the biologic, believing that a 
bacterin is indicated in localized or early 
acute conditions and a serum is indi- 
cated when a condition becomes more 
general ; arguing that a case that has ad- 
vanced to a generalized condition is evi- 
dence in itself that the system is unable 
to produce its own anti-bodies and a 
serum containing them should be used. 
He has great faith in the future of 
phylacogens and believes they have ac- 
complished much in rheumatic conditions 
already. 

He touched on the necessity of reck- 
oning with secondary invaders, also such 
maladies as white scours in calves and 
contagious abortion in cattle and be- 
lieves that biologics will be the ultimate 


solution of these plagues. Following this 
paper the meeting was closed with the 
postmortem examination of the cow 
which showed pronounced typical lesions 
of tuberculosis in the lungs and medias- 
tinal glands. 

Goshen, N. Y. 
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SEEN AND HEARD BY OUR STAFF 
CORRESPONDENT AT THE 
DETROIT MEETING 
OF THE A. V. M. A. 

Dr. R. D. Heller, of Oak Harbor, Ohio, 

the tallest man there—6 feet 4. 

Dr. A. W. Ferry, of Sandusky, Ohio, the 
smallest man there—4 feet 5. 

Dr. W. Runge, of Newark, N. J., the heav- 
iest man there—275 pounds. 

Dr. J. T. Hernsheim, of Chicago, IIl., 
the jolliest man there. 

Dr. T. F. Krey, of Detroit, Mich., the 
busiest man there. 

Dr. Joseph Hughes, of Chicago, IIl., and 
Dr. J. F. Devine, of Goshen, N. Y., the beau 
brummels of the throng. 

Dr. Charles E. Cotton, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., wearing that smile that won’t come 
off. 

Dr. J. S. Barber, of Princeton, Iowa, at 
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the Windsor races, getting tips on how to 
become a jockey. 

Dr. Lester Hollister, 
best behaved man there. 

Dr. George C. Moody, of Mason, Mich., 
one of the oldest practitioners there. Dr. 
Moody began the study of veterinary med- 
icine nearly half a century ago. 

Dr. T. B. Huff, of Sioux City, Iowa, hang- 
ing the latch string out at the Tuller. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, of Washington, 
D. C., the handsomest man there. 

Dr. R. A. Archibald, of Oakland, Cal., 
quietest man there. 

Dr. John Blattenberg, of Lima, Ohio, 
reading a letter postmarked “Ireland.” 

Dr. G. W. Cliffe, of Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, seeking “The Fountain of Youth.” 

Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, of Washington, 
D. C. emulating Vernon Castle on the roof 
at the Tuller. 

Dr. E. E. Patterson, of Detroit, Mich., 
entertainer de luxe, showing ’em how to “do 
things right.” 

Dr. Reuben Hilty, of Toledo, Ohio, nurs- 
ing a sprained ankle. He sustained the in- 
jury in Toledo. 

Dr. P. H. Browning, of San Jose, Cal., 
looking for a Ford at 2 a. m., Tuesday. 

’ Dr. F. H. Schneider, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
out shopping, trying to find sox and ties 
that match. 


of Avon, IIL, the 


the 


Dr. Pete Gillie, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
drinking lots of good old ice water. 

Dr. E. A. Cahill, of Lowell, Mass., 
ing a nifty silk Palm Beach. 

Dr. C. C. Mix, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
buying books. 

Dr. N. S. Mayo, of Chicago, IIL, just look- 
ing around. 

Dr. W. R. O. Fowler, of Toronto, SRN 
hesitating in the Parke Davis plant. 

Dr. John Eagle, of Kansas City, Kansas, 
seeking information. 

Dr. W. A. Brown, of Columbus, 
looking up old acquaintances. 

Dr. D. E. Buckingham, of Washington, 
D. C., taking things easy. 

Dr. N. D. Backus, of Elyria, Ohio, willing 
to be entertained. 

Dr. David Cochran, of New York city, 
having the time of his life. 

Dr. Charles Dunphy, of Mason, Mich., 
down from the military camp, wearing his 
soldier suit of blue. 

Dr. L. E. Day, of Chicago, IIl., 
he “hadn’t made the trade.” 

Dr. Charles Lamb, of Denver Colo., smok- 
ing his pipe of clay. 

Dr. F. E. McClelland, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
asking about that box of candy. 

Dr. C. J. Marshall, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
the most popular man there. 


sport- 


Ohio, 


wishing 
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Phones 2183-93 and 2178 


Box 1075, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Paul Juckniess, D. V.S. F. W. Smylie 


Ex-State Veterinarian 


Midwest Serum Company 


Manufacturers of 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Quality and Service Unexcelled 


33d and N Streets, So. Omaha, Nebraska 


Office Phone, South 3299 


After 5:30 P. M. Call 
Harney 5574 or Harney 5424 


U. S. Veterinary 
License No. 7 











HHTEGCOOOEUEEUULUUAELUUSTOEENEEN SUDHUUEELGEUETLUNULLUEOAGCUAUEEs Cesena eatceteceeseettencnceeecteceseecene neve 


IMPORTANT! 
If you don’t want FRESH SERUM — DON’T ORDER PURITY 


During the past twelve months we sold over 15,000,000 c.c.s of serum in 
thirty-six states, and not one drop of Purity Serum was over four weeks old 
when shipped. 

- When in need of a uniformly reliable serum that is fresh and always care- 
fully tested for potency and against contagious diseases, insist on getting 


Purity. 
All orders filled promptly. 


PURITY SERUM COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 39. 


Co TUTTI 





W. J. Kennedy, President and Manager. Dr. D. W. McAhren, Chief Veterinarian. 
Dr. G. A. Johnson, Vice-President. Dr. G. A. Johnson, Veterinarian. 
F. G. Whitmer, Secretary and Treasurer. Dr. F. W. Cairy, Veterinarian. 
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Dr. Ben Pierce, of Springfield, Mass., the 
most widely acquainted man there. 

Dr. J. D. Reardon, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
looking after his friends. 

Dr. George Scott, of Waterloo, Iowa, en- 
joying himself. 

Dr. W. F. Wise, of Medina, Ohio, the 
most cheerful fellow there. 

Dr. H. A. Arpke, of Sheboygan, Wis., 
leading the band on the boat. 

Dr. A. E. Morrow, of Liberty, Mo., the 
pleasantest man at the meeting. 

Dr. R. D. Way, of Cleveland, Oiho, the 
happiest man there. 

Dr. L. A. Merillat, of Chicago, IIl., trying 


to convince Dr. A. T. Kinsley, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Dr. E. L. Quitman, of Chicago, IIl., quiz- 
zing the guide at Parke-Davis’. 

Dr. S. H. Ward, of St. Paul, Minn., being 
followed at the Parke-Davis plant. 

Dr. R. F. Eagle, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
declaring that “it can’t be did.” 

Dr. W. Welsh, of Lexington, IIl., being 
installed as Exalted Ruler of the Blue Owls. 

Dr. W. H. Simpson, of Malden, Mass., the 
noisest man there. 

Three generations of the Hoskins family 
—Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. H. Preston Hoskins, of Detroit, and his 
little son. 








A83O3 
©2068 


2-3 Actual Size Not Filled in Black 


Ear Marks Ear Marks 


The Best for Test 


Mark Your Choice 
State Quantity 
We'll Do the Rest. 
F. S. BURCH & CO. 


(Our Middle Name is Service) 
132 W. Huron Street Chicago, III. 














Wimsett’s 
Anti-Fis-Tract 


Anti-Fis-Tract is a scientific and in- 
expensive treatment for Fistula of 
the Withers, Poll-Evil, Shoe Boil, 
Quittor, Deep Humeral Abscesses, 
Actinomycosis of the Parotid Re- 
gion in cattle, and all such tracts or 
abscesses containing a Pyogenic 
Membrane. 

Having been on the market two years 
and passed the experimental stage it 
is worth the consideration of any Vet- 
erinarian that wants quicker results 
and less labor than with the old time 
methods. 

Your money refunded if you are not 
satisfied. 

Put up in tablet form, price, $1.00 
per dozen. 


I. G. Winmsett, D. V. M. 
1108 Main St. 
Winfield, 


Kansas 





Just across the street from the A. V. M. A. 
meeting place. 


All the advantages and none of the disadvantages 
of the headquarters of the meeting place. 











HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Center of Destnece on Grand Circus Park. Take 
Woodw . Get Off at Adams Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
le 


vi 
ve 

















2.50 
100 Bath ..$3.00 to 5.00 
600 Outside Rooms ALL — YQ 


50 Cent Lun 
2 te Coste Denner Self-Serve Dairy Lunc' 
ices Modest Open ‘Dan ana Minne 
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Doctor 








Do you know the extent of your obligations in the im- 
plied contract between yourself and your client every 
time you respond to a call? 


Are you familiar with the legal aspect of and respon- 
sibility for “Errors of Judgment”’ on the part of veterinary 
practitioners ? 


Is the difference between malpractice and negligence 
clear to you? Do you know your liability in both in- 
stances? 


Have you a knowledge of the laws governing the use 
of the mails in collecting your bills? 





If not, you are daily assuming unnecessary liabilities 
and neglecting to make the most of your opportunities. 
A small portion of the contents of Hemenway’s “Essen- 
tials of Veterinary Law” will convey this information to 
you in a delightfully interesting manner. 


The work contains 242 sections covering every phase 
of veterinary jurisprudence; more than 700 cases are 


cited; cloth bound, 340 pages. Price, $3.00 prepaid. 


With one year’s subscription to the American Journal 


of Veterinary Medicine for $4.50. 








LLL 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 South Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Firms and their representatives having 
displays at the meeting were as follows: 
Abbott Laboratories, Chicago: 
Dr. N. S. Mayo. 
Mr. J. W. Ranson. 
Mr. E. J. Pease. 
Mr. J. S. McLaughlin. 
American Veterinary Supply Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.: 
Mr. C. V. Haver, Sec. and Treas. 
Dr. C. J. Norden. 
Beebe Laboratories, St. Paul, Minn.: 
Dr. W. L. Beebe. 
Mr. L. C. Huff. 
Cutter Laboratory of Illinois, Chicago: 
Mr. J. P. Thiry. 
Detroit Veterinary Instrument Co., De- 
troit, Mich.: 
Mr. W. G. West. 
Mr. J. Euth. 
Mr. Alexander Eger, Chicago. 
Efficiency Sales Co., Chicago: 
Mr. C. I. Brush. 
Eucamphine Co., Chicago: 
Mr. Norman W. Kreuder. 
Iodum-Miller Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 
Dr. I. N. Miller. 
Jensen-Salsbery 
City, Mo.: 
Dr. C. E. Salsbery. 
Dr. H. Jensen. 
H. K. Mulford Co, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Laboratories, Kansas 


Dr. H. K. Wright. 
Dr. John Reichel. — 
Mr. W. T. Ellis. 
Mr. C. W. Brown. 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich.: 
Dr. T. F. Krey. 
Dr. G. F. Spreunk. 
Mr. W. H. Clark. 
Mr. W. J. Kensler. 
Mr. W. M. Chase. 
Mr. .W. F. Otto. 
Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Mr. H. C. Moore. 
Mr. F. V. Hawkins. 
Mr. C. F. Wilson. 
Mr. F. B. Fisk. 
Mr. J. R. McIntosh. 
Dr. I. G. H. Roberts. 
Swan-Myers Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Mr. R. M. Cain. 
Mr. Tom Williams. 
Sharp & Smith, Chicago: 
Mr. W. F. Christiansen. 
Mr. M. P. Whitten. 
Mr. J. Mork. 
R. J. Strassenberg Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 
Mr. V. H. Zahn. 
Mr. F. M. Vosburg. 
Tuttle & Clark, Blue Ribbon Horse 
Goods: 
Dr. Ben F. Kindig. 
Veterinary Specialty Co., Holland, Mich.: 








T#E GUILFOIL SERUM COMPANY 
Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 





U. S. Veterinary License No. 61 


We do not talk about our serum—we let others do that 


Gullfoll Serum Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


independence, Mo., March 27, 1916. 





My veterinarian, Dr. Hugh McConnell, Independence, 
Mo., has been using Guilfoil Serum on my hogs for the 
past three years and | never experienced such satisfactory 
results as | have obtained from your serum. 

Sincerely, 
J. S. COGSWELL, 
Overseer of Highways. 


We give the price, quality and the service 
NIGHT PHONES LABORATORIES: 


BELL PHONE Home, West 1380 18-20-22 North Second St. 
Main 1645 Bell, West 2338 KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


DR. B. F. MURRAY 


Phone Warren 7966J 





Eastern Representative: 
2730 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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What is Your Practice Worth? 


It certainly is worth safeguarding 


The valuable assets in your business are satisfied 
clients, which can be obtained by using 


HUEBEN’S 
Anti Hog-Cholera Serum and Virus 





WHICH IS MADE UP TO A STANDARD, NOT DOWN TO A PRICE 


Produced and distributed under United States 
Veterinary License No. 38, by 


THE HUEBEN SERUMCOMPANY 


DAY HONES Office, 616 Live Stock Exchange %/GHT PHONES 
tess a thee KANSAS CITY, MO. cit teaser 


OHIO BRANCH: D. BOURNE, 6 Miami Valley Bank Building, HAMILTON, OHIO 
NEBRASKA BRANCH: DR. A. A. ANDERSON, GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 
OWA BRANCH: THE HUEBEN SERUM CO., Observatory Bldg., DES MOINES, IA., Permit No. 82 
INDIANA BRANCH: W. A. WALDORF, 3551 Capitol Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Permit No. 28 























Our Trade Mark—Quality and Practicability Safety First!!! 
NOTE THE SAFETY 7 


Dunn's 


herewith the 
Latest W ord on 
Perfected 


Instruments 


PAT. SEPT. 28% 1915 


It is anatomically correct and provided with safety locks that prevent closing accidentally under 
any circumstances. The simplicity of the device is shown in the illustration. Besides the addition of the 
safety locks it has improvements that make it the Safest, Most Practical and Durable Speculum of this 
pattern on the market. 


Price with Cupped Plates, only 
Gum Plates, extra per pair 


HAUSSMANN & DUNN CO. 


Mfg. Dealers and Exporters of 
Veterinary Surgical Instruments, Text Books and Supplies 
708 S. Clark St. Chicago, U. S. A. 


Write for Catalogue 
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Mr. Thos. Olinger. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MeEDI- 
CINE, Chicago: 

Dr. D. M. Campbell, Editor. 

Dr. J. V. Lacroix. 

Dr. J. F. Devine. 

Mr. I. C. Brenner. 

Mr. G. G. Florine. 

Miss Mathilda Elsen. 


Veterinary colleges officially represented 
at the meeting were: 

University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Louis A. 
Klein. 

New York State Veterinary College, Dr. V. 
A. Moore. 

George Washington university, Dr. David 
Buckingham. 

Ohio State university, Dr. D. S. White. 

Indiana Veterinary college, Dr. W. B. 
Craig. 

Chicago Veterinary college, Dr. E. L. 
Quitman. 

McKillip Veterinary college, Dr. 
B. McKillip. 

Kansas City Veterinary college, Dr. S. 
Stewart. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Dr. R. R. 
Dykstra. 

St. Joseph Veterinary college, Dr. 
Moore. 


George 


R. C. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Dr. C. A. 


Cary. 

Colorado Agricultural college, Dr. George 
H. Glover. 

Iowa State college, Dr. H. E. Bemis. 

Grand Rapids Veterinary college, Dr. H. 
L: Schuh. 

Ontario Veterinary college, Dr. E. A. A. 
Grange. 

Michigan Agricultural college, Dr. R. P. 
Lyman. 

Former presidents of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association present at the 
meeting were: 

Dr. S. Stewart, of Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. 
S. Brenton, of Detroit, Mich.; Dr. George 
H. Glover, of Fort Collins, Colo.; Dr. W. L. 
Williams, of Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. Tait Butler, 
of Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. H. Horace 
Hoskins, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. J. G. 
Rutherford, of Calgary, Alberta, Canada; 
Dr. Jno. R. Mohler, of Washington, D. C., 
Dr. C. J. Marshall of Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. 
W. H. Dalrymple of Baton Rouge, La. and 
Dr. R. A. Archibald, of Oakland, Cal. 

State veterinarians at the meeting were: 

Dr. George Dunphy, of Michigan; Dr. O. 
H. Eliason, of Wisconsin; Dr. A. S. Cooley, 
of Ohio; Dr. Lester Howard, of Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Ives, of Maryland; Dr. C. J. 
Marshall, of Pennsylvania; Dr. Wills, of 
New York; Dr. Lamb, of Colorado; Dr. 











Efficient Collecting 


accounts is 
an important part of our business—not a side 


of old, Hard-to-get Veterinarians’ 


line. Maximum amount of money in minimum 
length of time; no advance charges. Working 
on a strictly commission basis, we must know 
how. Firm, tho diplomatic, our methods get 
the money without estranging patients and save 
you work, worry and expense. This unique serv- 
ice, based on 14 years success is endorsed by the 
Medical Profession and Press. Read this: 


Pleasant Gap, Pa., March 8, 1916. 

In appreciation of your service I wish to say you 
are succeeding in collecting = that — _ 
firms failed to collect. J. R. BARLETT, 


HERE’S THE FAIREST, SQUAREST COL- 
LECTION AGREEMENT EVER WRITTEN. 


“I herewith hand you the following accounts, 
which are correct, and which you may retain six 
months, if necessary, with longer time under prom- 
ise of payment. 

party . I will report in writing on 
the fifth of each month any money paid direct to 


me. 

“In consideration thereof, you agree to strive per- 
sistently and intelligently to make these pe apenagee 
at no expense to me, and to issue statemen the 
fifteenth of each month provided you have aah. 
my report.’ 


That’s our proposition in a nutshell. Send 


old accounts today for prompt collection, or ask 
for further information if you like. 


Publishers Adjusting Association 
Medical Dept., Desk Z, Midland Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 





Gould & Pyle’s 
Pocket Encyclopedia 


Medicine & Surgery 


SECOND EDITION 
Full Flexible Leather, 


Gilt Edges, Round Corners - ¥ ] ee 


Thumb Indexed, $1.25 


“This is another little volume of the style 
of Gould’s Pocket Medical Dictionary. By 
using a condensed type and printing on very 
thin, though opaque paper, it has been pos- 
sible to condense in this volume an immense 
amount of information, and yet keep it 
within pocket size. It has been said of this 
volume that it contains just exactly what 
you want to know in just the place you can 
ee - The amount of tabulary 
matter is large. This in part has enabled 
a comprehensive scope to be treated in a 
small space. The system of cross references 
is so complete that repetition, a fault of 
most encyclopedias, is almost avoided. The 
work should and doubtless will prove popu- 
ee Journal of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
1012 Walnut St. Philadelphia 
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Fits Your Pocket 


Packed with facts you need 


This long awaited volume contains: 


First lines in Bacterial Therapy. 
Classification of Bacteriological Products Used in Veter- 
inary Medicine. 


The Approximate Incubative Period of the more common 
Contagious and Infectious Diseases of Animals. 


Prescription Writing. 

Some Latin Phrases and Abbreviations used in Prescriptions. 
Strength of U. S. P. Tinctures Commonly used in Veter- 
inary Medicine. 


Dose Table of Drugs Commonly Used in Veterinary Medicine. 
Poisons and Their’ Antidotes. 
Duration of Pregnancy in the Domesticated Animal. 
Relative Value of Apothecaries’ and Metric Measure. 
Relative Value of Metric and Apothecaries’ Measure. 
Relative Value of Apothecaries’ and Metric Weight. 
Relative Value of Metric and Apothecaries’ Weight. 
Table to assist the beginner in Prescribing Liquids. 


Approximate Measures. 
Rules for Comparing Centigrade and Fahrenheit Scales. 


The Harrison Anti-Narcotic Law. 


AND A VISITING LIST FOR TWO YEARS 





We are the only losers if it does not suit you. 


SEE OUR OFFER BELOW 


I. B. ees Co., East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send me a copy of Rogers VETERINARY HANDBOOK for which I enclose $1.50 on condition that 
if the pote is not what I want I will return it within ten days and the $1.50 will be refunded me. 





Name 








Address 
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PASTEUR’S 


Original and Only Genuine 


ANTHRAX 
VACCINE 


Single and Double Treatment 
is without comparison as a reliable pre- 
ventive of Anthrax (Charbon). 


The DOUBLE vaccine, introduced by 
us into America in 1895 and successfully 
used by veterinarians on over 85,000,000 
animals, is still used wherever possible as 
the best known preventive of this dis- 
ease. 

The SINGLE vaccine is rapidly win- 
ning in popularity with those having 
large herds and where double vaccina- 
tion is a burden. The single Anthrax 
Vaccine has been used in all parts of the 
world on over 25,000,000 head, with the 
best of satisfaction. 


Anti-Anthrax Serum 


(Institut Pasteur, Paris) 


makes it possible to immediately im- 
munize animals preparatory to using the 
vaccine, thus saving a large number of 
animals that would otherwise die before 
the vaccine alone could take effect. 


Further particulars on request. 


Pasteur Laboratories of America 
New York Chicago 
366-368 W. 11th St. 17 N. La Salle St. 


Sole Concessionaires of the 


Original and Only Genuine Pasteur’s An- 
thrax Vaccine, discovered by Profs. Pasteur, 
Chamberland and Roux. 


CU AMIPINC 


Trade Mark 


Disinfectant and Antiseptic for In- 
ternal and External Use 

The veterinarians’ reliable standby. 

Frequently honored with imitations. 

Never equalled in quality and reliability. 

Insist on the original. 


Pasteur Laboratories of America 


New York Chicago 
366-368 W. llth St. 17 N. La Salle St. 

















Jacobs, of Tennessee; Dr. Ranck, of Mis- 
sissippi; Dr. Roberts, of North Carolina; 
Dr. Nelson, of Indiana; Dr. Ward, of Min- 
nesota;; Dr. McGilvary, of Manitoba; Dr. 
J. S. Anderson, of Nebraska, and Dr. C. A. 
Cary, of Alabama. 





Dairymen of Monroe, Wis., protested 
against the city’s oiling of streets, alleging 
that oil saturated dust, carried by the wind, 
caused serious affliction to the eyes of their 
cattle. 


Lee Schafer, Patoma, Cal., helped a vet- 
erinarian treat a horse belonging to Ec 
Levengood. The animal became frightened, 
threw Schafer and fractured his leg. Now 
Schafer is suing Levengood for damages. 


The appcintment of Dr. E. Lester Jones 
to the head of the United States coast and 
geodetic survey by President Wilson, is be- 
ing criticized by Charles E. Hughes, Re- 
publican presidential nominee, in his cam- 
paign speeches. Dr. Jones took a corres- 
pondence course in the London Veterinary 
college. Hughes declares it is beyond his 
comprehension as to how a veterinarian 
happened to be appointed to the position 
held by Dr. Jones. Secretary Redfield 
says Mr. Jones never was a veterinarian, 
but is a gentleman of education and refine- 
ment. 


The Louisiana Swine Breeder’s associa- 
tion held their annual convention at the 
Chamber of Commerce in New Orleans 
August 1. One hundred and fifty-seven 
members attended. It was the largest and 
most successful session ever held by the as- 
sociation. Facts and figures were presented 
to prove that Louisiana is developing into 
one of the best hog producing states in the 
Union. 

ARE VETERINARIANS NATURALLY 
POOR COLLECTORS? 

Or why is it that so many of them per- 
mit their outstanding collections to get 
into such deplorable shape? 

Undoubtedly there is quite a “knack” in 
collecting. If your own efforts are not 
getting the money, then by all means place 
your accounts in the proper hands for ex- 
pert attention, for the longer the accounts 
stand the less you will realize on them. 
It’s now generally conceded, too, that a 
number of bad accounts foretells declining 
prestige. 

Read the ad. of the Publishers Adjusting 
Association on page (776) and send them 
your business. Firm, though diplomatic, 
their efforts should get you the money.— 
Adv. 
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IMPORTANT 


Due to the many inquiries we are re- 
ceiving regarding our ability to supply 
PASTEUR’S ANTHRAX VACCINE, 
Single and Double, Etc., during this sea- 
son, we take this means to notify the 
trade that we are in a position to supply 
all demands for this vaccine and all other 
PASTEUR products, including Profs. 
LeClainche and Vallee’s 


Liquid Blackleg 


Vaccine 


After extended experiments in Eu- 
rope, Prof. LeClainche, chief of the San- 
itary Bureau of the French Department 
of Agriculture, and Prof. Vallee, Direc- 
tor of the Veterinary School at Alfort, 
France, have perfected the first improve- 
ment made in more than a decade in the 
prevention of blackleg. 

These recognized veterinary authori- 
ties have devised this absolutely reliable 
and positively attenuated LIQUID 
BLACKLEG VACCINE that is ready to 
inject as sent out by us. This will revo- 
lutionize Blackleg vaccination and 
places it on an ethical basis that should 
appeal to the veterinary profession. In 
their experiments, Profs. LeClainche and 
Vallee have vaccinated 3,500,000 cattle 
with complete success. 


By means of PROFS. LECLAINCHE 
& VALLEE’S Blackleg Serum 


which we also have the pleasure of sup- 
plying, all outbreaks of Blackleg may 
be controlled immediately and many 
animals saved. 


We also supply our original 


Blackleg Vaccines 


Cord Form 
Pellet Form } Double and Single 
Powder Form 








Write for complete literature 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES . 


OF AMERICA 


New York—366-368 West 11th Street 
Chicago—443 South Dearborn Street 








DOCTOR 


Write us regarding 


Anti-Hog-Cholera 


SERUM and VIRUS 


Highest Potency 
Obtainable 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 10 


PRICES RIGHT 


Wholesale and Retail 


Wichita & Oklahoma 
Serum Company 


Wichita, Kansas 


Branch Office: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Little Rock, Ark. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


The information iow is up-to-date and has been furnished the the various associations listed. 
ane yy oth: association will 


Secretaries are BK cy sup us data their associations after each army, erwise, the 
sarily be dropped from the list. e@ ask secretaries to dly co-operate with us in keeping ee seus af thee ensodations 
meeting. 


the date and place of the next 








Name of Association Date of Meeting Place of Meeting Secretary 

Cary, Auburn, Ala. 

Hobbs, e. a U., Columbus, O. 
. Nichols. mond, » i 

 M. Mansfeld, 1344 Newton St., 


ashington, D. C. 

ag Berkeley, Cal 

G ttle Rock. 
Giffee, c/o B. A. L, So. Omaha 
Hayes, Davis, Cal. 

Wellington St., Ottawa. 

Yumken, 2344 N. 18th, Philadelphie 
. Switzer, Oswego, N. Y. 

Brown, 3806 Lowell Ave., Chicago. 

Ft. Collins, Colo, 





Alabama Vet. Med. 
. cage 10, “i9i7..... 


Alumni Assn., N. Y. State V et. College....|June 10, 1916 
Alumnt Asn. U8. Vet. Sure 


American Vet. Med. Assn.. 
Arkansas Vet. M 
BAL V maha, 


a § 
California State Vet. Med. Assn. 
3an Brenan. Cal...... 


; Sept.. ec 
Central Canada Vet. Assn wocceccecoce 
Central N. Y¥. Vet. Med. Assn Last 7 : 
Syracuse, N. Y.......+++ 


a PRETO 
pon te 


aes FF 
pio 


- 


ag 


ecticut Vet. Med. Assn.... 
Genesee Valley Vet. _ Assn. 
Georgia State Vet. 
Hudson Co. Vet. Practitioners’ Clu 


Idaho Assn. of Vet. Graduates......++.e00+|Feb. 4, 1917....... -|Boise, Idaho............+ 
State Vet. Med. AssN........++.++|July 19, 1916 Peoria, Sbevcccccccees 


Pet ewereeseresereeree 


agi 


F, Bi 
. Blair, 782 Montgomery St., J 


"Williams, Blackfoot, Idaho. 
Merillat, ~~ 4 Ae Ave., Chicago 


McKinley, q 

+ ‘Nelson, tn indianapolis, Ind. 
Rockwell City, Ia. 
* Burt, Manhattan, Kan. 
Graham, Lexington, Ky. 
: Davis, 857 B. Girard, Philadelphia. 
Dell, 16th & Pacific, Los Angeles. 
Maddocks, Augusta, 
. 275 James 8t., Winnipeg. 

Cahill, Boston, Mass. 


ustin Ewalt, Mt. Game, Mich. 
. Leech, Winona, 


Pe ee CeO ee sees eases! sone 


SRP eo w 
ResP? <8 





Peg 5 4E=F 
nh 
pie 


a > 


wens, 
. Walkiey, 185 N. W. Ave., Milwaukee. 


. Alford, Lincoln, 7. 
P. Fitch, ithaca, N. 


z A. EZ 2nd Mon. in Aug., 1916.|New York City.. 
Nebraska Vet. Med. Assn lst Tues. -* Wed. in Dec.|Lincoln, Neb.... 
New York State Vet. Med. Society. . Aug. 2, 3. Ithaca, N. Y.....ccceees 


R 

1c. . 15) 

A. D. + . 4th St., West. 
S. J. 

Ss. 

c. 

















We Solicit the Patronage of Veterinarians Only 


Established 1912 U. S. License No. 80 


High Test 


Carotid Bled Serum 


HTTP LLL 





We Do Not Tail Bleed - Hi OTATTER 








me Ong mE 7 
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Mark Twain once remarked: 


“It’s Only a Difference of Opinion that Makes 


CLESEPTOL 
THE OLD ANTISEPTOL ) 


Dusting Powder | 


Antiseptic Deodorant. Healing 
FOR USE: 5 
WOUNDS, CUTS, CHAFES. GALL 
AND ABRASIONS OF ANIMAL 
a0 
PREPARED especiActy FOR 
OR.U.P, TODATE. OY:S- 
any TOW "sage 


oom 


Sua cure Bil 
RANTEED UNDER TH Pt ||| 


FOOD and DRUGS acT, JUNES 
SERIAL No. A - 8488 


a Horse Race.” 


In connection with horses and races— 


“Cleseptol” Dusting Powder 





has been picked as ‘“‘winner’’ by hundreds of Veter- 
inarians in the United States and Canada. 


Containing calomel, boric acid, camphor, alum, cop- 
per sulphate, and carbolic acid, mixed with pure 
talcum—all powerful healing agents—*‘Cleseptol”’ 
“takes the lead” as 


THE SATISFACTORY DUSTING POWDER 
Antiseptic - Deodorant - Healing 
Invaluable for wounds, cuts, abrasions, galls. 


Put up in 6-oz. sifting top cans, always ready for use. 





One gross, your label 
One-half gross, your label 
Costs, per can....12/4c One dozen, our label 
Sells, per can 


Profit, per can....37yc TIME IS MONEY—ORDER TODAY 


The I. V. A. Case 


Designed and recommended by prominent members 
of the lowa Veterinary Association—and used by all 
Veterinarians. 
—Compact—Handy—Attractive— 

The solution of the old inconvenient ““Walking Drug 
Store” proposition! 

The I. V. A. is a medicine case, pure and simple, with just enough 
bottles of the right capacity to answer the needs of the Busy Veterinarian. 


The large number of sales proves that this Case is built on the right plan— 
because it meets the demand. Veterinarians write: ‘Send me an I. V. A. 
— it’s just what I have been looking for, for a long time.’’ Are you 
next? 
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chi escape 





$15.25 Cash—prepaid to any part of the U. S. A. 
Made especially for, and sold by 


| The W. G. Cleveland Company 


“The Western House for the Western Doctor’”’ 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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Name of Association Date of Meeting Place of Meeting Secretary 


june 21, 22, pee Ferre Deo, N. C./J. P. Spoon, Burlington, N. C. 
, 20. ose Ww. . Mulroony, Havana, % P- 


* Baui er, Arcola, 
Paul E. Wood, Ottawa, Ohio. 
eo bert, care O. 8. P- Columbus. 
. Behrens, Evansville, Ind. 
. Smith, Enid. 
Gillier, Norman, Okla. 
Corvallis 
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Assn. “; Saskatchewan. 
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Virginia State 
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. 351 W. 11th 8t., 
Tippon. Se as 14th St, 
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ssn -- |June, 1916 
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hr, 86 Prospect’ Ave. Buffal 
. vé., 10. 
ak erates Raa srseipowodtin 
of each month E. 8. Bausticker, 325 Newberry, York, Pa. 
SEPTEMBER VETERINARY MEET- Sept. 18, B. A. I. Veterinary Association 
INGS of South Omaha, South Omaha. 

Sept. 5, York County Veterinary Medical Sept. 20, Los Angeles Veterinary Medical 
Society, York, Pa. : : Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sept. 12, Northeastern Indiana Veterinary Sept. 27, Massachusetts Veterinary Asso- 


Association. rk 
‘ ; ciation, Worcester, Mass. 
Sept. 12, Keystone Veterinary Medical ° ‘ 


Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sept. 12, Chicago Veterinary Society, 
Chicago. Excessive heat killed over 300 horses, 
Sept. 13, California State Veterinary cows and pigs in Dubuque county, Iowa, 
Medical Association, San Francisco. during the first week in August. 
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U.S. Veterinary License No. 103 





VETERINARIANS :—' x PUT THE DOLLAR 


The benefits of everything are SIGN ON THE HOG 
best judged by the results. 


We comply with every existing regulation prescribed by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry thus assuring you of honest, worthy products. 


Fowler Serum and Virus 


are made by veterinarians who strive earnestly to 
maintain the eminence and good will we have earned. 


Prompt attention given all orders. 





Fowler Serum Company Kans: Giy, Kan. 


N. B.—Day and night service Either ’phone, Main 6490 
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F. P. BROWN DR. E. F. HUFFT H. F. BROWN 


THE LATHROP SERUM COMPANY 


U. S. VETERINARY LICENSE No. 102 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum and 
Hog Cholera Virus 


Lathrop, Mo., Aug. 1, 1916. 
Dear Doctor: We are writing to inform you that we make only minimum dosage 
serum. We mean by that we have never put on the market any serum of which 15 cc. 
failed to protect susceptible pigs weighing 40 to 90 Ibs. when used against 2 cc. virus, 
as required in all government tests. 


Our plant is 40 miles from any packing house or stock yards district. We are 
situated in the country where a firm’s reputation is public property and we furnish 
practically all the serum used in our locality. 


We hope you will give this your immediate attention and that you will reply at an 


early date. 
Yours truly, 
THE LATHROP SERUM CO. 




















DR. L. B. GRAHAM, W. J. MENARY, DR. J. W. GRIFFITH, | 


President and Gen. Manager Treasurer Secretary 
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Cedar Rapids Serum 
Company 


Producers of Highly Potent and Reliable 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


For Simultaneous Treatment 








U. S. Veterinary License No. 40 


N Distributed Unl ° 
Peston 46. See Forster Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Low in Price 


Economical and Convenient 


The Butler garage is cheaper than any 
other all metal garage on the market, con- 
sidering the weight of metal, quality of 
workmanship, and size of building. 


You can save garage rent, and reduce your 
insurance rate, and always have your car 
where you can get it immediately, and know 
it has not been tampered with. 


Easily Erected 
Moved or Enlarged 


In case you move, it is an easy matter to 
take @ur Butler garage along. Very often, 
a@ person buys a larger car than he formerly 
own. One or more extra sections can be 
eas’ added to a Butler garage at any time. 


Easily erected or moved 2. No 


skilled mechanics are nec 
Special Features 


Round roof for extra strength. 
Large locking doors and window. 
Ventilators and tool shelf. 


Many Sizes 


Made 10x14 ft. and larger. Also made for 
two and four cars or specially constructed so 
they can be used for other purposes. 

Shipped knocked down and well crated to 
get low freight rate. 


Address nearest office for free descriptive 
ooklet and prices. 


Butler Mfg. Co. 


1330 Grand Avenue, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
924 6th Ave.,S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
903 Lytton Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Gasoline and oil systems, 


truck bodies, tanks for 
any purpose. 














Missouri Veterinarians Hold Profitanle 
Convention. 

About sixty veterinarians of Missouri at- 
tended the meeting of the Missouri Vet- 
erinary Medical Association at Neosho, 
Mo., July 27 and 28, 1916. Two “ull cays of 
absorbing program and most delightful en- 
tertainment made the time pass quickly 
and the visitors went home praising Neosho 
people and Drs. Morgan and Crumbaugh 
in particular. 

All day Thursday was devoted to a busi- 
ness and literary session in the county 
court room and the following papers were 
rendered: “Atony of the Fore Stomach,” 
by D. M. Howard, Appleton City; “Epi- 
zootic Cellulitis,” Horace Bradley, Wind- 
sor; “My Experience with the Simultaneous 
Treatment of Hog Cholera,” by Geo. F. 
Townsend, Sedalia; “Profitable Care of the 
Stallion and Jack.” by TI. J. MacCartney, 
Joplin; “Parasitic Diseases of Dugs,” by 
J. C. Flynn, Kansas City; “Report of a 
Fatal Disease in Goats,” by A. T. Kinsley, 
Kansas City; “Stangulated 'nguinal- Hernia 
in Geldings,” by E. A. Shikles, Dearborn; 
“Infection and Immunity,” by T. W. 
Churchill, St. Louis. Case reports were 
made by Drs. Horace Pradley, Arthur 
Trickett and A. D. Glover. 

Thursday evening a banquet was served 
on the porch of the, Big Spring Inn, fol- 
lowed by .an interesting program. Dr. 
Luckey, state veterinarian, presented a plan 
for closer co-operation between veterina- 
rians and stock producers which was dis- 
cussed by Prof. E. A. Trobridge of Co- 
lumbia and Dr. J. B. Misell of Louisiana 
and delegates from the Missouri Live Stock 
Producers’ Association. This program was 
the beginning of a movement in Missouri 
for a better understanding between veter- 
inarians and live stock producers. 

All day Friday was given over to clinic 
at the hospital of Dr. D. B. Morgan. There 
was an array of good diagnostic, medical 
and surgical cases which gave everyone 
something to do. Some 25 or 30 cases 
were handled during the day and nearly 
half of them were surgical. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
selection of the following: President, D. 
B. Morgan, Neosho; vice-president, E. A. 
Shikles, Dearborn; — secretary - treasurer, 
Charles D. Folse, Kansas City. Three trus- 
tees were elected; for the district north of 
the Missouri River and west of Longitude 
42, F. M. Cahill; for the district south of 
the Missouri River and west of Longitude 
42, H. Bradley; for the district east of the 
Parallel 42, W. E. Martin. 

The next meeting was set for July, 191", 
to be held at Sedalia, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer. CHAS. D, FOLSE, 
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A New and Complete Work 


on Lameness of the Horse 


By J. V. LACROIX, D. V. S. 
(Author of “ANIMAL CASTRATION”) 


This volume will contain about 400 pages and will be well illustrated. It deals 
specifically with diagnostic principles, symptomatology and treatment. 


The following, which is abstracted from the table of contents, gives an idea of 


the range of subjects considered: 


CONTENTS 


SECTION ONE 


Etiology and Occurrence of Lameness 
Affections of Bones 

Affections of Ligaments 

Affections of Thecae and Bursae 
Affections of Muscles and Tendons 
Affections of Nerves 

Affections of Blood Vessels 

Affections of Lymph Vessels and Glands 
Affections of the Feet 


SECTION TWO 
Diagnostic Principles 


SECTION THREE 


Lameness in the-Fore Leg 
Anatomo-physiological Review of parts of 
the Fore Leg 
Shoulder Lameness 
Fracture of the Scapula 
Scapulohumeral Arthritis 
Luxation of the Scapulohumeral Joint 
Inflammation of the Bicipital Bursa 
Contusions of the Triceps Brachii 
Muscular Atrophy (Swinney) 
Paralysis of the Buprascapular Nerve 
Radial Paralysis 
Thrombosis of the comm Artery 
Fracture of the Hum 
Inflammation of the 1 Elbow Joint 
Fracture of the Ulna 
Fracture of the Radius 
Wounds of the Anterion Brachial Region 
oe and Contraction of the Carpal 
exors 
Fracture and Luxation of the Carpal Bones 
Carpitis 
en Carpal Joint 
Thecitis ‘and Bursitis of Loy Carpal Region 
Fracture of the Metacarp 
Splints 
Tendinitis 
Chronic Tendinitis and Contraction’ of the 
Flexor Tendons 
Contracted Tendons of Foals 
Rupture of the Flexor Tendons and Suspen- 


sory Ligament 
Thecitis and Bursitis of the Fetlock Region 


Inflammation of i Fetlock Joint 

Open Fetlock Joint 

Open , Sheaths of the Flexors of the 
Phalan, 

Luxation o “the Fetlock Joint 

Sesamoiditis 

Fracture of the Proximal Sesamoids 

Inflammation of the Posterior Ligaments of 
the Pastern Joint 

Fracture of the First and Second Phalanges 

Ringbone 

Sidebones 

Navicular Disease 

Laminitis $ 

Calk Wounds 

Corns 

Cartilaginous Quittor 

Nail Punctures 


SECTION FOUR 


Lameness in the Hind Leg 
vp ” gaeee Review of Parts of 


Hip Lameness 

Precteras of the Pelvic Bones 

Fractures of the Femur 

Luxation of the Femur 

Gluteal Tendo-Synovitis 

Paralysis of the Hind Leg 

Iliac Thrombosis 

Fracture of the Patella 

Luxation of the Patella 

Chronic Gonitis 

Open Stifle Joint 

Fracture of the Tibia 

Rupture and Wounds. of the Tendo Achillis 

Spring-halt 

Open Tarsal Joint 

Fracture of the Fibular Tarsal Bone (Cal- 
caneum 

Tarsal Sprains . 

Curb 

Spavin 

Bog Spavin 

Thorough Pin 

Capped Hock 

Rupture and Division of the Long Digital 
Extensor 

Lameness from Interfering 

Lymphangitis 


The manuscript is now in the hands of the printer and the work will be ready for 
distribution soon. Price $3.00. Advance orders received before the work is published 


will be filled for $2.50. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 South Clinton Street, 


Chicago, Illinois 
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SHELTON 


Anti-Hog-Cholera 


SERUM and 
VIRUS 


Made Where 


QUALITY COUNTS 


U. S. Government License 


No. 67 


PURE AND 
POTENT 


Wholesale and Retail 


Shelton Serum 


Company 
Shelton Nebraska 


Kansas and Oklahoma Branch: 


DR. I. G. WIMSETT 
1108 South Main St., Winfield, Kans. 















THE PAPERS SAY THAT— 

Mouldy silage, fed to horses and cattle, 
has caused a great number of deaths in 
Illinois in the last few months. Professors 
Rusk and Grindley of the University of 
Illinois Agricultural Experimental Station 
are conducting a series of experiments with 
a view of determining, if possible what 
moulds or bacteria are causing the trouble. 





South Dakota Veterinarians Meet. 

The South Dakota Veterinary Medical 
Association met at Lake Madison, July 
18th and 19th for its summer pleasure gath- 
ering. About forty attended the banquet, 
and the ladies, of whom an unusual num- 
ber were present, organized themselves into 
an Association of Veterinary Dames. 

Dr. Gould of Worthington, Minnesota, 
addressed one of the meetings upon some 
interesting surgical cases in his experience, 
and Professor Loren Atherton of the State 
Normal School presented a paper on para- 
sites. ; 

Several new applications for membership 
were accepted.- 

Very little attempt was made to transact 
business, and the doctors gave themselves 
wholeheartedly to swimming and the other 
attractions offered by the lake. 

The next meeting of the association will 
be held at Sioux Falls in January. 

The following query and answer ap- 
peared in Western Farm life: 

Veterinary Services. 
Western Farm Life Service Bureau: 

A few days ago I had a horse cut on a barb wire 
very bad. The flesh on the front leg was torn off 
down to the knee. I wrapped a rag around the 
wound as well as I could and went with a neighbor 
for a veterinarian. It as midnight when the doctor 
came. I showed the doctor the horse, expecting he 
would take the rag off and take care of the wound. 
But this is what he said: “This has to be treated 
as an open wound. I will send you out some medi- 
cine.” He never took his hands out of his overcoat 
to take the bandage off and look at the wound, 
charged $12 for the trip and $1.25 for medicine. 
Please let me know if I have to pay a charge like 
that.—E. J. M., Idaho. 

The fact that the veterinarian did not 
examine or dress the wound does not re- 
lease you from the obligation of paying for 
his advice and the medicine sent. How- 
ever, you would not be required to pay an 
extortionate bill. Make inquiries in. your 
neighborhood regarding the customary 
charges made by veterinarians, also write 
your State Agricultural College at Mos- 
cow, Idaho, regarding the customary charge 
made for such treatment, and offer tlie vet- 
erinarian the charges usually made for such 
a trip and the medicine supplied. 


The American Red Star Animal Relief, 
a branch of the American Humane associa- 
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Robt. D. Clarke, Pres. 


Wigs a 
Rai 


; Stop! Look! Listen! 


Elmore Refined, Sterile Hog Cholera Serum 


Always reliable and potent. 


ELMORE LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Hog-cholera Serum Dept. 





— 


~ 


ot operator. Free from all contamination. 





Write for Free Sample 








A. T. Peters, D. V. M., Secy. & Gen. Mgr. 





A serum that will not clog syringes nor soil the 


Elmore Live Stock Co., P. O. Box 43 += Peoria, IIl. 




















A NEW 


Swine Plague Bacterin 


For the prevention and treatment of swine 
plague caused by the Bacillus suisepticus— 
(hemorrhagic septicemia of swine). 


An unusually efficient bacterin. 


PRICES: 
In boxes of six 2-Cc. ampules, per box....................--0000-0-+2 $1.50 
In 20-Cc. aseptic, perforable-top containers, each.............. 2.00 


Less a discount of 25% to veterinarians 
THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES TORONTO BOMBAY 
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[The Simplicity 









Rotates Inverts 
aranteed Strong Enough for the 
Heaviest, Most Vicious Horse 


Duro f Sling 


mi Darcie Price $18.00 


Write for Catalogue 


Veterinary Specialty Co. 
HOLLAND, MICH: 

















tion, has been organized in New York. The 
purpose will be to establish hospitals for 
disabled horses in use in army in Mexico. 





Louis Marshall, a farmer of East Aurora, 
New York, is in the hospital in Buffalo, 
N. Y., suffering with anthrax. It is be- 
lieved he contracted the disease while skin- 
ning a cow that had died of anthrax. 





Dr. Daniel W. Hurst, who is in the ser- 
vice of the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
Gage and Johnson counties, Nebraska, was 
married to Miss Julia Swan of Tecumseh, 
Nebraska, July 20th. The Journal extends 
best wishes. 





Dr. W. H. Rockey, formerly of Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa., is now located in Dubois, Pa., 
having taken over the practice of Dr. F. A. 
Hamilton, who died recently. 





The United States government bought 
3,000 horses in the East St. Louis market 
in the four weeks prior to July 20. Uncle 
Sam is buying better stock than are the 
foreign nations. 





In the will of a wealthy New York 
woman who died recently, $25,000 is be- 
queathed for the care of a pet horse. 





Dr. Quincy Dobbins of Bedford, Ind., 
suffered a severe attack of tetanus last 
month. The infection was contracted 
through a small cut on one of his hands 
while vaccinating hogs. 





Dr. Matthew Barber of Roann, Ind., nar- 
rowly escaped death while swimming in a 
lake near his home. A companion rescued 
him: 


_——_——_— - 


‘Dr, Andrew Connell filed a petition in the 


Chicago courts last month to obtain posses- 
sion of his 14 months old son. He alleged 
that the mother and her parents were hold- 
ing the child illegally. 





Prompt and efficient work on the part of 
men under State Veterinarian Dunphy 
cleaned up an outbreak of hemorrhagic Sep- 
ticemia at Grant, Michigan, several weeks 
ago. 





Dr. J. A: Kiernen of the B. A. I., deliv- 
ered an address on the subject of “Tick 
Eradication” before the Southern Cattle- 
men’s “Association at their annual session 
in’ Shreveport, La., last month. 





The hot wave the first week in August 
killed more than 1,000 horses in the city 
Of “Chicago. 
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Five cows on the farm of Eli Wineka in 
York township, Pennsylvania, died after 
eating bug poison. The lives of a num- 
ber of others were saved by the veter- 
inarian. 





The mid-summer meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Veterinary Medical Association was 
held in Menominee, Wis., July 26-27. It 
was one of the best sessions the associa- 
tion has ever had. About seventy-five at- 
tended. 

The forenoon session was occupied by 
the reading of the reports of the various 
committees. Mayor J. R. Matthews of Me- 
nominee extended a greeting to the visit- 
ing veterinarians in behalf of the city. Dr. 
L. J. O’Rielly of Merrill, President of the 
Association, responded in behalf of the so- 
ciety. The afternoon was consumed in the 
reading of a number of excellent papers, 
among them being one by Dr. S. H. Ward, 
State Veterinarian of Minnesota. Dr. C. E. 
Cotton and State Veterinarian O. H. Elia- 
son were among those who spoke at the 
evening session. 

On the second day a splendid clinic was 
held at Dr. J. D. Lee’s place. 


The Commercial Club of Menominee 
aided materially to making the meeting a 
success. 





Dr. Rufus Finley of Rockford, IIL, took 
a prominent part on the program at the 
Shriner’s annual convention held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in July. 





Dr. S. H. Burgess, formerly of Morgan, 
Minn., has bought the practice and hospi- 
tal of Dr. A. J. Murphy at Granite Falls, 
Minn. 





The golden wedding anniversary of the 
parents of Dr. E. J. Netherton of St. Jos- 
eph, Mo., occurred August 2. Several hun- 
dred guests attended a celebration held at 
Galliton, Mo. 





Dr. E. J. Williams, member of the 1916 
class of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
engaged in practice at Huntingdon, Pa. 





Dr. W. Lester Hollister of Avon, IIl., is 
conducting a campaign to bring the next 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Veter- 








THE UNITED STATES COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Washington, D. C. 


DAY and EVENING Classes 


Next Session Begins September 15, 1916 





For Catalogue and Detailed Information Address 
HULBERT YOUNG, V. M. D., Dean 


222 C Street, Northwest 


Washington, D. C 











COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
of George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


A night school, designed for young men employed during the day; recognized by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission and by the A. V. M. A. The course is four years and leads to the degree of Doctor 


of Veterinary Medicine (D. V. at 


Students at the national capital enjoy unequaled advantages for acquiring a broad education. The 
clinics, hospitals, military posts, government laboratories, experiment stations and libraries afford 


facilities for education not obtainable elsewhere. 


For catalog or other information, address David E. Buckingham, V. M. D., Dean of Veterinary 
Faculty, 2113-15 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














Veterinarians who realize and appreciate the value wif the individual attention earnest 
students can secure in smaller, well | 
INVESTIGATE THE O 


St. Joseph Veterinary College 


Recognized and Accredited 
A promrecsion, ss school, now located in an entirely new modern college building and hos- 
pital planned by DR. ROBERT C. MOORE, President, and built for the special purpose. 
or catalog and other Brag i $4 address 
BURTON R. ROGERS, Dean, 933 Mary St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


ead quiet schools will advise inquiring students to 
PORTUNITIES OFFERED AT TH. 

















FOUNDED 


THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE "yx? 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 


2533-35-37-39 State Street 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For the Particular Veterinarian 
We produce 


A High-Grade Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


of Unusual Purity and Potency 


Produced in our new, modern, sanitary plant, located on our farm. 
After passing the test prescribed by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
all of our serum and virus is given a thorough test in the field. 


We Guarantee Quality and Service and our Prices Are Right 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 27 Nebraska State License No. 41 
THE SIMONSON SERUM FARM 


Hooper, Neb. 
P. Simonson, D. V. S., Owner and Manager. 


Long Distance Phones: Day—R24 Night—83 











THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science.’ Catalogue on request. 
80S E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











THE TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Session begins September 18,1916. 
Recognized and accredited. 
Practical Course of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


S. V. RAMSEY, Jr., D. V. M., Sec’y, Terre Haute, Ind. 














THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 
- DR. S. STEWART, DEAN 
1326 East Fifteenth St. Kansas City, Ma 














McKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Chicago—Chartered 1892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
Fully accredited and recognized by the Government and 8 gy associations. New college 
building containing every modern equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food laws re- 
quire large and increasing number of Veterinary inspectors. 
‘Write for Catalog and other information. 
GEORGE B. McKILLIP, Sec., Dept. E, Wabash Ave. - ~ - - - - Chica 
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Ideal lodine 


WHY should IODUM-MILLER, the 
soluble Iodine, have a SPECIAL 
PLACE in the hand-bag or emer- 
gency case of EVERY DOCTOR? 


BECAUSE as a first aid dressing to 
injury of any kind it has no superior. 


BECAUSE it is always ready for use. 


BECAUSE it is always the same 
strength. 


BECAUSE it has great germicidal 
power. 


BECAUSE it is more efficient as a 
germicide than iodine tincture. 


BECAUSE it does not irritate to the 
extent that iodine tincture does, and 
when applied to the surface it is 
absorbed into the deep tissues. 


BECAUSE it is soluble in water and 


under no circumstances will precipi- 
tate elementary iodine. 


BECAUSE it is better tolerated by 
the stomach than any iodide and in 
specific conditions it can be carried 
to large doses. 


BECAUSE one dram in an ounce of 
water a half hour before feeding 
gives a better therapeutic effect 
than 60 gr. potassium iodide. 


BECAUSE it has a germicidal action 
on the body tissues and potassium 
iodide has not. 


BECAUSE it is for external, internal, 
hypodermic or intravenous use, and 
however used it gives all of the best 
action of iodine. 


BECAUSE it is a germicide, an alter- 
ative, a tonic and a reconstructor of 
diseased tissue. 


BECAUSE doctors find these state- 
ments true. (They say they get the 
results they want.) 





Each doctor may test it for himself. 
Free sample on request. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE IODUM-MILLER CO. 
1021-23 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 











inary Association to Warsaw, Ill. Dr. Hol- 
lister is secretary of the association. | 





APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LIVE STOCK SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has ap- 
pointed the following named members of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry as an ad- 
visory committee on Live Stock Sanitary 
Affairs: 

Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Chairman. 

Mr. Geo. M. Rommel, Chief, Animal Hus- 
bandry Division, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. 

Mr. B. H. Rawl, Chief, Dairy Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Dr. R. A. Ramsay, Chief, Field Inspection 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Dr. R.. W. Hickman, Chief, Quarantine 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The committee will act in an advisory 
capacity on all live stock sanitary questions 
and will consider such matters as may be 
referred to it by the chairman or by the 
secretary. Also on its own initiative it 
will consider related questions, suggest 
means for the control and eradication of 
animal diseases, and recommend such 
measures as seem best suited for live stock 
sanitary control work and for the general 
welfare of the animal industry. 
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Heat killed twelve horses in a single day 
in the vicinity of Rochelle, Ill., according 
to the report of a veterinarian. The cutting 
of oats was retarded because of the in- 
tense suffering among horses. 





Sixteen head of cattle died from forage 
poisoning at La Costa, Texas, recently. 





The Wisconsin state serum plant at Mad- 
ison was completed and put in full opera- 
tion last month. 





The owner of a Cleveland, Ohio, cat and 
dog hospital has filed suit against a neigh- 
bor, charging that the latter maintains a 
nuisance. In the complaint he alleges that 
the neighbor’s constant rattling of cans and 
bottles disturbs his patients. 








Dr. Richard Grossman of Columbia, III. 
recently built a new hospital. 





The Louisiana Live Stock and Breeders’ 
Association held their annual meeting at 
the Hotel Youree, Shreveport, August 15. 
The convention was well attended, many 
veterinarians being present. 








Dr. C. A. Hanson of Kindred, N. D., re- 
ceived an appointment to the army veter- 
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Abscesses 2% ok ples , Burns 
Inflamed Glands 7 a ” 7 ‘ = Distemper 
Periostitis raat Pneumonia 
Bog Spavin E = Caked Bag 
Capped Knee Pr, DALE - Orchitis 


Infected Wounds * Sprains 


Harness Galls 3 F E ae Scratches 


Bruises — a OUN Tendonitis 


For Any Intinmiiere Condition. Apply Hot and Thick 
Cover With Absorbent Cotton. 
Booklet and Spatula on Request. 


—- DENVER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 




















EUCAMPHINE 


Pints, $0.50; 5 pints, $2.00; | gallon, $3.00; 2 gallons, $5.50; 
5 gallons, $12.50 


Excellent internal and external antiseptic. 
Used with success in flatulence, indigestion, etc. 
Can be used to advantage many times every day 
All who try it become its firm advocates. 
Most veterinarians now recognize its value. 
Price is very reasonable considering quality. 
Highest grade of ingredients used at all times. 
Impossible to buy a better product at same price. 
Never too late to start using the best. 
Enter your order now. 


N. B. On account of the great scarcity of Guaiacol, we have at 
present to reserve GUAIALYPTOL for our regular customers. 


The Eucamphine Co., 180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Distributors on Pacific Coast: Richardson & Erlin Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Gould’s Practitioner’s 
Medical Dictionary 


THIRD EDITION—Revised and Edited by 
R. J. E. SCOTT, M.A., B.C.L., M.D., of New York 


This new edition of “GOULD’S PRACTITION- 
ER’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY” is intended to pro- 
vide a modern up-to-date scholarly and reliable » ot 
tionary for physicians, veterinarians and dentists 
that shall contain all the words that are needed, in 
a form convenient to handle, and at a low price. 


The Dictionary Contains: 
70,900 current words and terms all pronounced 
on the Gould System. 
Definitions that are concise and clear. 
All words used in the allied sciences, so far as 
seemed necessary. 
20,000 new words not contained in Gould’s Medical 
en of which nearly 400,000 copies were 
sold. 


Compactness Has Been Secured By: 
The employment of type slightly larger than that 
used in the unabridged Webster. 
The use of thinner paper. 
A neat, flexible binding. 
The omission of unnecessary pictures. 


XX+962 Pages. Flexible Cloth and Leather, 
Round Corners, Marbled Edges. Cloth $2.75; 


Thumb Indexed $3.25; Leather $4.00; 
Thumb Indexed $4.50. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 South Clinton St CHICAGO 








inary corps last month. He was ordered 
to Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 


A recent mysterious outbreak among cat- 
tle at Goldendale, Wash., is being investi- 
gated by Dr. Arthur C. Brown of Van- 
couver. 


$5,000 has been raised by the Animal 
Protective Association of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and will be spent in building and equipping 
a hospital for cats and dogs. 


Griswold, Iowa; had a real mad dog scare 
several weeks ago. A number of dogs, be- 
lieved to be suffering from rabies, were 
killed. 


Dr. Oscar Fleming, aged 30, a veterina- 
rian of Vienna, IIl., was instantly killed 
when his automobile turned over on him. 


The Southern Illinois Veterinary Medi- 
cal and Surgical Association held its semi- 
annual meeting at Centralia, Ill, August 
ist and 2nd. 


Mrs. Lily Lewis of Sewall, Iowa, was 
bound over to the federal court by U. S. 
Commissioner J. C. Hunt, August 3rd, 
charged with a conspiracy extending over 
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Wm. Hoffman 


President and Manager 





211 Central Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas 


A SERUM OF MERIT 
Because the best possible results are obtained from its use 


Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum produced by The Stock Yards Serum Company, 
Kansas City, Kansas, supplied in any quantities at a reasonable price 


Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 


oerets 


Kansas City 


THE STOCK YARDS SERUM COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Kansas State Laws 
Distribatens Preventive Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 18 


J. L. Cherry 


Chief Veterinarian 
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SUPER SERUM 


[MPERIAL Hog Cholera Serum is far the Safest, 
because of better methods, Doctor! For years 
the Imperial trade-mark has stood for Perfect Potency. 


IT'S WISDOM I~“ TO SELECT IT 


Made under Federal License assures the high potency of any serum so made. 
Perfect Potency is not so easily attained but is found under this trade mark. 
IMPERIAL SERUM HAS A REAL REPUTATION. Highest Sterility is 
assured through a bacterial count by disinterested experts. A minimum 
dosage of 20 Cc per cwt. is advocated, and authorized under the requirements 
of the Serum-Virus-Toxin Act. Serum 1!4 cents, Virus 1! cents. 





IF YOU WANT CHEAPER SERU 


SPECIFY 


Made under Federal supervision in a modern well equipped laboratory— 
Price 114 cents per Cc, 1% cents for virus—Minimum dosage 30 Cc per cwt. 
Doctor, we can please you! Wire us in the rush for 


SWINE SAFETY SERVICE 
IMPERIAL SALES CO. 


756 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Medical and Veterinary 


Entomology 


No work more important than this - 
Veterinarians has appeared in a decade; 
takes up the whole subject in a svatemantic 
manner; giving the description, life his- 
tory, and the means of eradicating or con- 
trolling animal parasites, or lessening the 
nuisances caused by them. 


BRIEF TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Chapter Chapter 
I Introduction. XIII The Common House 
11 Parasites and Para- Fly. 
sitism. XIV House Fly Control. 
TT] Insect Anatomy and XV _ Blood - sucking Mus- 
Classification. cids, Tsetse Flies, 
IV Insect Mouth Parts. oo Flies, Horn 
V How Insects Carry Flies. 
and Cause Disease. xvI Myiasis. 
VI Cockroaches, Beetles, XVII Fleas and Louse 
Thrips. Flies. 
VII The Lice. XVIII Ticks 
VIII Bedbuss. and Cone- XIX Mites. 
XX Venomous Insects and 
IX Mosqu i Arachnids — Bees, 


tos. 
X Mosquitos as J)isease Wasps, | nei Scor- 


pions, 
ae. “General Classifica- 
of Bacteria ‘and 


Cloth Octavo Profusely Illustrated 
Price, $4.00 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 South Clinton St. : : CHICAGO 


Bearers 
XI Mosquito Control. 
XII Buffalo Gnats and 
Horseflies. 














Iowa and several other states to fraudu- 
lently obtain money from insurance com- 
panies. It is claimed the organization in- 
sured blooded horses, poisoned worthless 
animals and substituted their bodies to get 
the insurance, The, dead horses, it is al- 
leged, were found under trees with the 
bark. stripped off and. the claim in each 
case was that lightning had killed the ani- 
mals. 





Dr. Williams of Plymouth, IIl., recently 
operated on the $20,000 racing stallion, Ax- 
tein, for rupture. - This horse belongs to 
Sam Harris of Plymouth and won the 
grand circuit race at Lexington, Ky., last 
year. Many rank him among the fastest 
horses that ever raced. 





The dairy department of the Iowa State 
College will conduct a milk contest at the 
dairy cattle congress to be held at Water- 
loo, Ia., October 2nd to 8th. Milk inspec- 
tors in eighteen. cities of the state will 
select milk from the wagons on the streets 
and send it to the laboratory at Waterloo. 
Samples will also be sent from the smaller 
towns by the state dairy inspectors. By 
selecting the milk in this manner at ran- 
dom, it will be representative of the product 
as it goes to the consumer. Heretofore, 
it has been the practice at these milk con- 






























IN USE 


KPnnamd= 7 


received day or night at the following points: 


Cc. E. CHAPMAN, Eastern Distributor 
515 Traction Terminal Bldg. 





IN NAME 
IN SATISFACTION 





APOLIS, IND. Tels.: New 550; Old, Main 3549, Res., Washington 2319 Branch 


U— UNIVERSAL—— U 


ANTI- 
HOG- 
CHOLERA 
SERUM 


U._8. HG... il No. 108 
Indiana State Permit No. 24 
“THE SERUM SUPREME” 


Prepared in one of the largest, most up-to-date and sanitary plants in America for a discriminat+ 
ing clientele. Carotid bled serum a specialty. Shipping facilities unexcelled, Your orders will be 


UNV ERED SERUM CO. 
1 St. Clair Ave 
EAST ST. ‘TOUS, ILL. Bell-Bridge 
House: 442 E. 3rd St., DAYTON, “OHIO 
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Accepted and used by the Veterinary Profession since 1900 
For Splints, Spavins, Curbs, Side Bones, Shoe Boils, Ossifications, Inflamed 
Tendons, Bursal, Lameness, Etc. 
WE TAKE THE RISK 


— Single Bottle ............. $ 2.00 
If “M-A-C” Fails 

















































ry ¢ on Fairly Selected | 24 “ “ two “ ..... 8.00 

tarantee abel may be detached leaving | Cases We Will Re- | 1 four ® ..... se 
only your name. place Your Loss. ode aes J 
MANUFACTURED AND HUDSON, 






CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL Co., 


“VETERINARY PHARMACEUTICALS” 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


FULLY PROTECTED BY N. Y. 



















No Gastric Disturbance 


Iodinol 


(Intensified Iodine) 


No lodism 












Iodine in organic combination. One teaspoonful esti- 
mated to be equal to ten to fifteen grains of Potass. Iodide, 
in therapeutic action. Contains no Alkali, and no free 
Iodine. Produces the maximum effect with minimum 
amount of drug. 







Made by 


| The Toledo Pharmacal Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Sample on Request 
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tests to have the dealer submit his own 
samples, which made it possible for him 
to use special precautions in selecting the 
particular specimens entered, and they did 
not represent the quality of milk he was 
deliverying to his customers. 


Thirty-one head ‘of pure bred cattle 
dropped dead within a radius of five rods 
from the water tank on the farm of John 
Wieck, near Grand Mound, Iowa. Vet- 
erinarians are investigating the cause, and 
a sample of the water has been sent to the 
state chemist for analysis. The cattle 
were valued at $3,000. 


Dr. F. A. Wilson of Green Bay, assis- 
tant state veterinarian, recently discovered 
an outbreak of glanders on a farm in 
Brown County, Wisconsin. Two horses 
were condemned and disposed of. 


Dr. Fred Wirt, in charge of tick eradica- 
tion work in Assumption Parish; Louisiana, 
reports that over 2500 head of cattle were 
dipped in that parish during July. 


In Greater New York, nearly 90,000 cats 
were destroyed by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty of Animals since the 


first day of July, as many as 6700 being 
killed in one day, This slaughter was due 
to the story which gained general circula- 
tion that cats were carriers of infantile 
paralysis. Mr. W. K. Horton, general 
manager of the society, states that the 
sacrifice was entirely unnecessary as there 
is no competent authority for the charge 
that cats communicate this disease. 


Glanders killed only half as many horses 
in Boston during the last twelve months 
as it did in the preceding year, according 
to Dr. Lester-H. Howard, commissioner of 
animal industry, who attributes this de- 
crease in the prevalence of the disease to 
the closing of the public watering troughs. 
The public watering fountains for horses 
were closed and faucets were installed at 
the same locations, from which team driv- 
ers watered their animals by means of in- 
dividual pails. 


Dr. E. H. Agnew, formerly of Oregon, 
Ill., has moved to Madison, Wis., where he 
has secured a state appointment. 


Dr. E. C. W. Schubel, formerly located 
at 811 Golden Ave., South Bend, Ind., is 
now with the Universal Serum Co., First 
St. and St. Clair Ave., East St. Louis, III. 
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D. E. Baughman, Pres. & Mgr. 
Dr. E. E. Sayers, Vice-Pres. 


Dr. Francis Ludgate, Dr. 
Secretary 


EIGHT YEARS OF PROOF 


For eight years Fort Dodge Serum has been making good in the hands of 
graduate men. 
Do these eight years of proof mean anything to you? 


R. P. Gingerich, Asst. Mer. 
Dr. L. R. "ieniorene, Sales Mgr. 





Fort Dodge Serum Company 


Formerly AMES VACCINE COMPANY 


Write for information about our Business Boosting Club 


FORT DODGE - . - ~ - - IOWA 
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Anti-Hog Cholera Serum of Quality 


U. S. Veterinary 
License No. 
46 


demands every modern facility in the making. Nothing but 
immaculate cleanliness in plant and attendants is to be 
thought of. We know these things, and have provided them 
in our work. Our plant is a model property second to none 
the country over. We produce an Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
of the highest potency. You should come to know us 
better. Why not today? Write, phone or wire orders to 


Phone, Day, South 34 Night, Main 250 


St. Joseph Live Stock Serum Co., ,..., y.Somh St Josey Mee. he 
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We Can't Make All the Serum 
But We Try to Make the Best 








In the past we have given you the highest QUALITY in serum that 
it is possible to produce, and now we propose to combine with that 
same high QUALITY the best SERVICE possible. We have estab- 
lished a refrigerating station near the depots and can have rush orders 
at the depot in fifteen minutes after we receive them. 


Our QUALITY and SERVICE will please you. TRY IT. 


Hawkeye Serum Company 


Omaha, Neb. 


Laboratories: South 36th St., South Omaha 


Phone, South 2717 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
or 25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 








For SALE—Mixed practice in best dairy district 
in Southern Wisconsin. No competition. Rea- 
son for selling, sickness. Price, including drugs, 
$500. Address No, 186, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 
For SALE—Veterinary practice in city of 135,000 
in Central Michigan. Best hospital in city. Es- 
tablished 25 years. Property can also be bought. 
ag No. 187, care of VETERINARY MEDI- 








ETERINARY PRACTICES FURNISHED AND 

sold in 48 states. Physicians, dentists and nurses 
furnished and located. Drug stores for sale and 
drug positions in all states. F. V. Khiest, R. P.; 
Omaha, Neb. Established 1904. 


(CASTRATION OF RIDGLING HORSES. The un- 

dersigned will accept calls to castrate ridglings. 
Doctor, if you don’t care to operate on your cases, 
I shall be pleased to hear from you. Dr. F. R. 
Whipple, 316 N. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 


VETERINARIAN’S RUBBER GLOVES. 

Send us the name of your druggist or dealer and 
25 cents to pay for postage and packing and we 
will send you a pair of our medium weight gloves. 
Specify size. We specialize on gloves, That is 
why we can give you superior quality. Smooth or 
rough finish; also reinforced wrists. THE MAS- 
SILLON RUBBER COMPANY. Massillon, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant to veterinarian 
with view to becoming partner. Am graduate 

ang Bho ag rears sxnerionns in general practice. 
zer. an give list of references. Addres 

Lock Box 223, Madison, Kansas. = 


W ANTED—Barn man in a veterinary hospital. 
ll at pe sober one snenetrione. Steady posi- 
. od wages. pple Veterina H i 
316 N. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. sd Bencanet 














OR SALE—25x60 brick hospital, operating table, 
drugs, team, cab, two autos. Ten years’ prac- 
tice in the richest farming country in Illinois; town 
of 1,600. Office of Assistant State Veterinarian. 
$2,000 to swing deal. Will introduce purchaser. A 
better site hard to find anywhere. Address No. 
193, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
W ANTED— Position as assistant by 1915 gradu- 
ate with busy country practitioner. Regis- 
tered in Illinois. Had a few months’ city_experi- 
ence. Room, board, little money. Address No. 194, 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE. $ 
OCATION WANTED—In Montana or Minnesota 
by graduate veterinarian, or will buy out a 
practice; must be first class. Address No. 195, 
eare of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
FoR SALE—Central Iowa practice, including car, 
drugs and instruments. Price $450. Collection 
run 98 per cent. Don’t write unless you mean bus- 
iness. Address No. 196, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 
FOR SALE—County seat practice in Northwest 
Missouri, town of 1,200. Practice runs from 
$3,000 to $4,000 per year. One other graduate in 
county. Owner leaving United States and will sell 
for invoice of drugs and $200. Part cash and se- 
cured notes for remainder, Address No. 197, care 
of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
ANTED—Graduate veterinarian of at least two 
years’ experience to take over a well estab- 
lished county seat practice on shares, Party must 
have own instruments and-be willing to purchase 
one-half interest in invoice of drugs. This will re- 
quire about $200 cash. Address No. 198, care of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
For SALE—Veterinary practice in good town with 
or without drugs or instruments. Practice runs 
about $300 per month; cash customers. Good rea- 
son for selling. Address Box 75, Stuttgart. Ark. 


MEDIATE DISPOSAL—Because neuritis 
ee my practicing surgery or obstetrics, I 
my large, new infirmary and country 
practice—none better in Northern Indiana. High- 
est grade proposition ever offered on open market. 
You deal direct with owner. Books open for full- 
est investigation; will take prospective buyer cvcr 
territory and introduce to leading patrons. If in- 
terested write at once; terms can be arranged. 
Address No. 199, care of VETERINARY MEDI- 


CINE. 























offer for sale 





WANTED—at once, five recent graduates or lay- 

men with veterinary experience. Good pay for 
men that are thoroughly alive. Address No. 188, 
care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


OR SALE—Indiana veterinary practice. Runs 

about $3,000 a year, half of which is hog cholera 
work, and this latter work is increasing. Good 
roads. People good pay. With drug stock and 
instruments, will sell for $300. Established seven 
years; 72 square miles of thickly settled territory. 
High school. Terms given. Practice will go to 
—. 7 year. Address Dr. T. J. Grove, Scircle- 
ville, Ind. 








OR SALE—Country practice. Good man can do 
oan a ae. a $250 buys practice, office 
Ss an rugs. ress No. 189, ca - 
ERINARY MEDICINE. sisele speed 





OR SALE—South Dakota practice; no opposi- 
gt doing $3,000 to $4,000 a year. + ang for 
improvement. Price, $350 with drugs. Address No. 
190, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

W ANTED—Assistant with some experience in 

, wip pace at Western Pennsyl- 
vania. ress o. » care of VETER 
MEDICINE. — 
YY 45TRD-Pesition with veterinarian by 1916 

graduate. Address No. 192, care of VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 














“STAY THERE’ 
EAR MARKERS 


No better way of marking stock 
a question about 


placed in ear of another. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 


TEST TAGS—Different styles numbered with 
large plain figures. Send for samples and 
prices. 

WILCOX & HARVEY MFG. CO. 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Chicago, If. 














At the meeting of the North Dakota 
State Veterinary Association, held at Bis- 
marck, N. D., July 18, 19 and 20, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Dr. R. S. 
Norton, vice president; Dr. W. J. Mul- 
rooney, secretary; Dr. R. C. Taylor, treas- 
urer. 


Dr. Splain of Beason, Ill, was severely 


_injured when his Ford collided with a 


Mitchell car. The doctor ran a splinter 
about six inches long into his right leg, his 
lips and face were cut and bruised and his 
chest badly bruised. Both cars were com- 
pletely wrecked. 


The first outbreak of charbon in that 
section was found near Silver City, Missis- 
sippi, by Dr. I. W. Ellis recently. He quar- 
antined the stock and it is not expected 
that the disease will spread. 


Dr. C. A. Deadman of Madison,.. Wis., 
has offered a reward of $25.00 for informa- 
tion leading to the apprehension of persons 
leaving poisoned bones and meat around 
for dogs to eat. Eight dogs have died in 
two weeks and the symptoms in every case 
have indicated strychnin poisoning. Sev- 
eral valuable dogs were among those 
killed. 











